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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_———_ 


N the drawing-room at the White Lodge, Richmond, on 

4 Monday, the Royal baby was christened Edward, Albert, 

Christian, George, Andrew, Patrick, David. That is, he 
was given the name of Edward and the names of his two 
paternal great-grandfathers, plus the names of the patron- 
saints of the four divisions of the United Kingdom,—not a 
bad selection on the whole. We presume that Edward is 
intended to be the operative appellation. A nurse carried the 
boy into the room and handed him to Lady Eva Greville, who 
handed him to the Queen, who after holding him for a minute, 
gave him to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who baptised him 
with water from the Jordan. The Queen was, it is stated, 
particularly pleased with the reception she met with at Rich- 
mond. Probably that is common form, but undoubtedly the 
birth of the Duchess of York’s baby is an event which has 
seemed specially pleasant and satisfactory to the whole nation. 


Everything goes like lightning in the States. Last week 
Chicago and the West were almost in the throes of Revolution ; 
‘and even Socialist Governors had to hunt high and low for 
rifles for the Militia. Now the Federal troops have left 
Chicago, and the strike is almost forgotten. Messrs. Debs, 
Howard, Keliher, and Rogers, the strike leaders arrested 
‘by the United States Court for contempt in violating the 
injunction against interfering with the railways, will be tried 
next Monday. The prisoners refused bail, perhaps wisely. 
When a strike has failed, the leaders are apt not to be very 
popular, and the prison cell in which Mr. Debs says he pre- 
fers “to rot,” is not made uncomfortable for men awaiting 
‘trial. No one in prison can ask unpleasant questions as to 
why the strike was bungled from the beginning. Though 
‘the railwaymen are everywhere at work, the riots con- 
nected with a mining strike in the South at Birmingham, 
Alabama, continue. There the problem is complicated by the 
‘question of colour. The Union miners have been replaced by 
mon-Union negroes. On Monday a fierce fight took place 
detween the strikers and the deputy-marshals, in which six 
zen were killed and twenty wounded. 


The news from Corea is not very specific, but so far there 
fhas been no collision between the Japanese and the Chinese. 
Meantime, Lord Kimberley, though he has not “ intervened,” 
as was reported last Friday, is using the good offices of 
England in the hope of accommodating the quarrel. An 
attempt has also been made to get the United States to ery 








“hands off” to both Powers, but this has of course failed. 
Washington will not abandon its traditional policy of refusing 
to meddle in the disputes either of Asiatics or Europeans. 
The report that Mr. Gardner, the British Consul in Corea, 
had been attacked and ill-treated by Japanese soldiers 
appears to have been exaggerated. He was mobbed by men 
who did not know who he was, and who could not understand 
what he said, but no insult was intended. 


The Italians have taken Kassala, the chief stronghold of 
the Dervishes and the town which commands the Soudan. 
Colonel Baratieri, the Italian Governor, was attacked by the 
Dervishes, repulsed them, followed up their retreat, and 
finally carried Kassala at the point of the bayonet. A large 
number of flags and cannon were taken. The Italian force, 
European and native, numbered some two thousand four 
hundred. The action was a spirited one, but may lead to 
trouble, for it is quite conceivable that the Abyssinians, who 
are very hard to beat, will resent the presence of the Italians 
at Kassala. If, as is alleged, the Dervishes are finally 
beaten, and the Soudan now lies open, a very strong pressure 
will be brought to bear on Egypt to resume possession of the 
Nile Valley up to, and even beyond, Khartoom. The Italians, 
some two years ago, agreed that if military considerations 
ever obliged them to occupy Kassala, the occupation should 
only be temporary. 


Lord Salisbury’s Aliens Bill was discussed in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday, when Lord Rosebery made a very able 
speech, denying, as we think justly, that there is so much 
urgency in the danger of our getting a lot of useless, because 
used-up, foreign labour shot on the waste-heaps of English 
industry, that a Bill for preventing that misfortune should 
be hurried through the Lords in July, in order to prolong 
indefinitely the labours of the House of Commons in August 
and September. According to the statistics of the Board 
of Trade, as weeded out and interpreted by the experts of 
that Board, there is not the least sign of growth in the 
number of immigrants who come to England and stay here. 
Indeed, they think that the number of those who come here, 
and who do not proceed to some American or Colonial or 
other port, is decidedly on the decrease. On the more 
important question as to imported Anarchists who may 
get us into trouble with other nations, by plotting 
crimes here which they carry out abroad, Lord Rose- 
bery was still more confident in his refusal to consider 
the question of taking power for their expulsion, or im- 
prisonment if they refuse to go. We had twice passed 
such measures in times of danger, and had never once used 
the power so bestowed, and at present there is no evidence at 
all that any Anarchist plot, French, or Spanish, or Italian, 
has been concocted on our shores. The bomb exploded near 
Greenwich Observatory was probably the only one which 
foreign Anarchists had prepared. 


Lord Salisbury, of course, made a very able reply, and on one 
aspect of the case he used an effective argument. Times like 
these, he said, when there is no immediate pressure, are just 
the times when the Government should take such a power of 
stopping an immigration which might become dangerous. It 
is not the unpleasant duty of actually repelling either pauper 
or criminal immigrants that he covets for the Government, it 
is the discouragement to those immigrants to attempt taking 
refuge here which the conferring of such a legal right to 
refuse them admittance would give. There is not a single 
important European State except our own which does not 
possess this power, and the United States not only possess it, 
but use it, and use it in a fashion which deters a great 
mob of unsuitable and undesirable immigrants who would 
otherwise visit their shores, from going there. Moreover, 
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Lord Salisbury did not accept the “sweated estimates” of 
the Board of Trade, as Lord Rosebery had frankly called 
them, and he showed some good reasons for throwing con- 
siderable doubt upon them. He thought the Government 
very remiss in not taking power which every other Government 
had for dealing with these undesirable labourers. But, of 
course, as he did not intend to force on a reluctant Govern- 
ment a power which they disliked, and which the House of Com- 
mons were sure to support them in refusing, the controversy 
will stop here, though Lord Salisbury carried the second 
reading by a majority of 52 (89 to 37). The Duke of Devon- 
shire supported the second reading, though he admitted that 
he supported it rather on the superfluous labour question, 
than on the Criminal Amendment question, on which he had 


not made up his mind. 


The Budget Bill was read a third time on Tuesday night 
by a majority of 20 (283 to 263). Sir John Lubbock, who 
moved the rejection of the Bill, maintained that neither in 
Adam Smith nor in John Stuart Mill could any justification 
of the principle of graduated Estate-duties be discovered, and 
he expressed his conviction that in proposing to take so much 
more than hitherto of the income of the State out of the people’s 
capital, the Government were exhausting the springs of wealth, 
and diminishing the resources out of which labour could be 
paid. Later in the evening, Mr. Balfour traversed Sir 
William Harcourt’s contention that there was any neces- 
sity for a heroic Budget, showed how easily the deficit might 
have been met without any revolutionary finance, and declared 
that the Budget violated all the five conditions of sound 
finance. Any sound finance ought to be simple, while Sir 
William Harcourt’s scheme is very complicated. It ought to 
be very easy to make out how much of the property a man 
leaves behind him will remain after the Government has 
taken its contribution; and Sir William Harcourt’s scheme 
will leave every body in doubt as to how much of his property 
will escape the grasp of the Government. A sound finance 
should enrich the Treasury at the smallest cost to 
the taxpayer, while Sir William Harcourt’s scheme would 
not bring nearly all that the taxpayer lost into the 
Treasury. Again, a sound finance ought to result in an easy 
system of collection, while Sir William Harcourt’s scheme 
involves a very laborious plan of collection. Lastly, a sound 
finance should be just, while Sir William Harcourt’s scheme 
was unjust. In exempting so many of the poorer taxpayers 
and leaving so much on the rich, it greatly diminished the 
area from which the Death-duties would be drawn, and made 
the State depend for those duties on something like five 
hundred deaths, while any accidental diminution in the 
yearly number of deaths of this class, would involve great dis- 
appointment to the Exchequer. 


In reply, Sir William Harcourt gave illustrations of the 
burden his Budget would take away from the shoulders of 
many overburdened men. And even the owner of a million 
would only have to pay an additional £1,020 per annum, from 
the age of forty, by way of insurance, to cover the additional 
Death-duty which his estate would ultimately have to yield. 
And Sir William gave much offence to Lord Rosebery’s 
personal adherents by saying that a man with such a fortune 
would often throw away more money than that in a single 
afternoon upon “a moderate two-year-old.” It was inferred 
by almost all his audience that Sir William Harcourt was 
deliberately directing a gibe against his official chief. 


On Wednesday, Sir- William Harcourt explained what 
measures the Government intended to press besides the 
Budget. The first is the Evicted Tenants Bill, the next 
the Equalisation of Rates Bill, and the last is the Scotch 
Local Government Bill. They will also do what they can 
to help the Miners’ Hight-hours Bill through the House of 
Commons if the House should accept the second reading. But 
they make no absolute promise under this head, and Colonel 
Nolan was tvid that no hope could be held out of passing this 
year the repeal of the Irish Crimes Act of 1887. This might 
seem a modest forecast after so great a flourish of trumpets 
at the opening of the Session, but, as Mr. Chamberlain 
showed in his most brilliant and amusing speech of Thursday 
night, it is really almost preposterously sanguine, unless, 
indeed, the Opposition should endeavour to help the lame 
Government over the stile with much more energy and com- 





passion than Oppositions, Conservative or Liberal, ever care 
to devote to the functions of the good Samaritan. 


The Irish Land Act Committee was, on Wednesday, the- 
scene of a curious little quarrel. Mr. Justice Bewlay, in the 
course of his evidence, read a letter addressed by him to. 
Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and then proposed to read the Lord 
Justice’s reply, but to omit “a personal reference.” My. 
Morley, as Chairman, concurred in this, but a majority of the. 
Committee, formed by a coalition of the Nationalist Members. 
with Mr. T. W. Russell, objected to this course, and decided 
that the letter should be read in extenso. Since the letter Was. 
understood to reflect upon the value of the evidence given by 
a witness (Mr. Bailey), this was clearly the right course to 
pursue. If the letter had only been read in part, it might 
have been supposed that there was cause for censure, Mr, 
Morley, however, chose to take the decision of the Committee. 
as a blow to his authority, and immediately adjourned the 
sitting, saying that he must reconsider his position. It was. 
believed at first that the Chief Secretary would resign hig 
place as Chairman, but wiser views prevailed, and on Tuesday 
Mr. Morley consented jto remain in the chair, Mr. T, W, 
Rassell assuring him that his action in regard to Lord Justice 
FitzGibbon’s letter was taken simply in the interest of the wit. 
ness, and was in no way intended to set at nought the authority 
of the chair. The storm was rather of the teacup order. 


The Anti-Anarchist Bill has been under discussion in the 
French Chamber during the week. On Tuesday last, 
the chief sensation was the speech of M. Pourquéry de 
Boisserin, an Independent Republican, who literally hit out 
right and left in his attack on the Government measure, 
The existing law, strengthened as it had been after the 
explosion in the Chamber, was amply sufficient. More. 
than £1,000,000 was spent on police over and above the 
expenditure of the departments, and yet the President 
was not properly protected. The Government asked for 
further powers to relieve itself of responsibility. This was 
the method of M. de Morny. “ Present-day Anarchy in 
France is the consequence of the faults and errors of us. 
all. The Socialists have scattered shame on everything 
which is honest in the Republican party, and have excited 
all passions and all interests.” Having thus bonneted the 
Socialists, M. Pourquéry de Boisserin went for the Centre, 
and hurled the Panama Scandal at their heads. Under 
the Bill, “even for a conversation in a café or a club, 
a man might be condemned to two years’ imprison- 
ment, or a journalist guilty of writing a strong article 
transported for life. By such a clause any man who 
during an election displeased a Government might be 
arrested and condemned.” The speaker ended with a 
very unfair attack upon M. Dupuy, for leaving the President 
“to die quite alone, almost left to subalterns.” At the removal 
of the body from Lyons there was no Minister. To receive it. 
in Paris there were only the Prefect of Police and some 
policemen. Never had such forgetfulness been seen. The 
Government, in spite of this attack, have resolved to resist alb 
amendments, and will probably carry their Bill, since curtail- 
ments of personal liberty are not unpopular in France when. 
carried in the name of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 


The telegrams from the Transvaal show not only that there 
is a considerable amount of unrest among the English sub- 
jects of the Yeoman Republic, but that the Boers are in- 
clined to try a very foolish form of repression. A telegram in 
Wednesday’s Times states that the Volksraad are hurrying 
through a Bill restricting severely the right of public meet- 
ing. No out-door meetings or addresses are to be allowed, 
and any assemblage of six persons will be considered a public 
meeting. Police or detectives are empowered to attend 
any meeting, and if they think the object against the public 
peace, may disperse them if necessary by force of arms. Every 
one attending is made liable to imprisonment for two years, 
and the conveners may be fined £500, or sentenced to two 
years’ hard labour. “ This measure is believed to be the conse- 
quence of the large and enthusiastic, but law-abiding, meeting 
of the people of Johannesburg which was held last Saturday 
to protest against their grievances.” That is the sort of 
measure which may do very well for Continental Anarchists, 
but is hardly likely to be welcomed by ordinary Englishmen. 
The Boers will be very foolish if they pass and enforce such a 
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As long as they do not interfere, the gold-diggers, 
absorbed in their digging, will tolerate almost any sort of 
Government ; but if repression is to be the order of the day, the 
Je of Johannesburg will some fine day declare themselves 
a British Colony. That would be totally illegal, but then 
gold-diggers are admittedly ignorant of the principles of con- 
stitutional law. Meantime, the wealth of this strange little 
State should be noted. The Transvaal surplus on June 30th 
was £909,000. 
Congress has passed the Bill admitting Utah to the 
Union, and thus put an end to a long-standing dispute. 
But for their polygamous habits, the people of Utah would 
long ago have been entrusted with the rights of a State. 
The law does not become foperative till 1896, when Utah 
will become the forty-fifth State of the Union. The 
Mormons, it is stated, have generally accepted the pro- 
visions of the recent Act of Congress suppressing poly- 
gamy. It will be very interesting to see how the new 
State will organise itself, and whether it will form a legal 
theocracy on the model of the voluntary theocracy already 
existing. Is there not also a risk that the people may revert 
to polygamy ? Marriage is purely an affair of State law, and 
any lawyer could draw a Marriage Bill which would not violate 
the Constitution of the United States, and yet in effect secure 
to the Saints the right to a plurality of wives. 


jaw. 





The fuller accounts of the earthquake at Constantinople, 
which took place on Tuesday, July 10th, show that the 
damage done to the buildings of the city has been very 
great. According to the correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, scarcely a house in Stamboul remains untouched, 
and many families had not a roof over their heads on the 
Tuesday night. The Grand Bazaar has been wrecked, the 
massive stone vaulting having given way and crushed a num- 
ber of people in its fall. Fortunately, St. Sophia has been 
very little damaged, but the old walls have suffered consider- 
ably, and the minaret of cne of the mosques has been thrown 
down. Outside the city the effects of the earthquake were 
still more severe. San Stefano is in ruins. Prenkipo is a 
mass of débris, and one of the islands in the Sea of Marmora 
has completely changed its formation. The Moslem popula- 
tion of Stamboul behaved with fatalistic bravery and com- 
posure. Not so the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews of Pera 
and Galata. They seem to have been seized with a mad panic. 
A screaming mob rushed from Galata on to one of the 
bridges only to meet another torrent of human beings flying 
from the opposite direction. One striking feature of the 
catastrophe must not be omitted. The earthquake began just 
about the hour of the midday prayer, and the Muezzins were 
actually calling the faithful to prayer at the moment of the 
first shock. “The cry of the Muezzin was still ringing in 
their ears, ‘God is great,’ and they waited with awe and resig- 
nation to see what the Almighty had in store for them.” 


The Times of Tuesday gives some useful information as to 
the fighting forces of China and Japan. A correspondent, 
who signs “ W. A. T.,” declares that the Japanese soldiers are 
armed with a magazine-rifle as good as any carried by Euro- 
pean troops. Their bullet is of lead, coated with copper—a 
device forbidden by the Geneva Convention—and so is, we 
presume, more deadly, as well as more cruel, than if it were 
like ours pure lead. The Japanese cavalry and artillery are 
also well equipped, and the men generally are well trained 
and drilled. “Their wonderful neatness, completeness, and 
regularity is what struck me most. Everything was tidy, 
everything was ready, everything was there. Their only 
trouble was the wearing of European boots.” They can only 
be compared, says “ W. A. T.,” to our Goorkhas. “I would,” 
he says, “next to Goorkhas, prefer a regiment of Japanese.” 
“Tt would be as reasonable,” he declares, “to match brave men 
armed with pitchforks against brave men armed with rifles as 
to pit, man for man, the Chinese in their present condition 
against the Japanese.” On the other hand, the Chefoo corre- 
spondent of the Times gives a fairly favourable account of 
the present condition of the Chinese Navy. The matériel 
Seems to be good, and the common sailors all that could be 
desired. 


On Monday, a meeting was held at Grosvenor House, the 
Duke of Westminster in the chair, in aid of the proposed 
National Gallery of Natural Pictures, to which we lately drew 


and Sir Frederick Pollock all spoke in favour of the scheme. 
The two first,as working members of the Commons Preserva- 
tion Society, have plenty of experience in the work of saving 
beautiful pieces of scenery; while Lord Carlisle, as a great 
landowner in one of the most beautiful parts of England, and 
Sir Frederick Pollock, as an eminent lawyer, should prove in. 
valuable friends of the Trust. Sir Frederick Pollock, we 
are glad to note, took up the point urged by us a fortnight 
ago, and moved a resolution declaring that land left to the 
nation for purposes of enjoyment or possessing historic 
monuments should be exempted from Estate-duty. We wish 
the National Trust every possible success. All who care for 
the natural beauties of the United Kingdom should do their 
best to bring it help and insure it a firm foundation of 
popular support. 


Some curious evidence has been given before the Royal 
Commission on the Financial relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Freeman’s Journal (July 6th) reports that 
Mr. Herbert Murray, Chairman of the Board of Customs, 
stated that in the year 1892-93 the amount spent on tobacco 
per head of population was in England 5s. 1}d.; in Scotland, 
5s. 6d.; and in Ireland, 6s. and a small decimal. The same 
witness declared that he was informed that the Irishman was 
a better judge of tobacco than the Saxon, and that better 
tobacco had to be supplied to the South and West of Ireland 
than to the North. He could offer no explanation of the fact 
that Ireland’s expenditure on tobacco had been increasing 
since 1889, except that during those years Ireland was more 
prosperous in agriculture than England. The situation is 
very Hibernian. While we have been weeping over the 
poverty and misery of Ireland, the Irishman has been consoling 
himself with an extra pipe of specially fine tobacco. He 
doubtless needs it to help him keep up the solemn farce which 
has to be daily played for the edification of the Gladstonian 
tourist. 


There was a short conversation in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday concerning the delay of two years in filling up 
the office of Poet-Laureate, which led however only to two 
jokes of Sir William Harcourt’s, and no announcement con- 
cerning the laureateship. In answer to Mr. Paul who asked in 
artificially jocose scorn, whether the present Lord Tennyson 
should not be appointed to the office to show the respect of the 
Government for the hereditary principle, Sir William Har- 
court replied in the negative, on the ground that according to 
the wisdom of the ancients poeta nascitur non fit, which we 
suppose he wanted Mr. Paul to translate—as a sort of macaronic 
Latin—that a poet-laureate by birth only is not fit,—but which 
Mr. Paul might, if he had been sharp, have accepted as 
acquiescing in his own suggestion that a poet-laureate should 
be born one and not made of Prime Ministers. When Mr. 
Shaw pressed for an answer as to the reason of the Prime 
Minister’s delay, the Chancellor of the Exchequer only replied 
that his interrogator should remember what happened to the 
shepherd Paris and his partner as the consequence of his 
giving the apple to the goddess of beauty, and the long train 
of misfortunes which arose from the spretae injuria formae. 
Evidently Sir William Harcourt thinks that if Lord Rosebery 
gave the apple truly on the ground of poetic beauty, “ gallant 
little Wales” might declare war on him with disastrous 
results. In other words, the delay is excess of caution. 


The result of the General Election in New South Wales 
will be scanned with some interest in this conntry. At the 
last election, the Protectionist party, headed by Sir George 
Dibbs and Mr. Barton, gained a signal victory over the 
veteran Free-trader, Sir Henry Parkes, and his two chief 
henchmen, Mr. G. H. Reid and the young Australian-Oxonian, 
Mr. B. R. Wise. But last Tuesday’s polls have strangely 
reversed this. The Legislative Assembly of Sydney now 
musters 58 Free-traders as against 39 Protectionists. But 
here comes in the doubtful element: there are no less than 
28 Labour Members returned. Hitherto the Labour vote has 
been divided,—one-half going with Free-trade, the rest with 
the Protectionists. But the real danger now, as heretofore, 
is that the balance of power being held by the Labour party, 
it will exact its uttermost terms either from the present 
Government or from their successors. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





attention. Miss Octavia Hill, Sir Robert Hunter, Lord Carlisle, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— ee 


LORD ROSEBERY AT THE MEETING OF 
THE WAYS. 


ORD ROSEBERY has come to the point for which 
politicians of his stamp feel a rather active dislike, 
—the point where two ways meet and he is bound to take 
one of them, when he would much rather follow both, if 
that were not unfortunately forbidden by what Carlyle 
used to call “ the everlasting No.” He is called upon by 
Mr. Labouchere, in the most imperious accents, to say 
whether he will endorse the view of the Leeds Conference 
on the House of Lords question, or will not endorse it, 
and is tenderly advised, in the latter event, to give up 
the Premiership to Sir William Harcourt, and retire 
into what Mr. Labouchere evidently regards as the 
political obscurity for which he is best fitted. If Mr. 
Labouchere alone insisted on his making his choice, and 
adhering in unmistakable language to that choice, whether 
it were the choice of the Leeds Conference or not, it would 
not so much matter. Mr. Labouchere is not a power of 
the first significance in politics. But when Lord Rose- 
hery’s most powerful champion in the Press, — the 
Daily Chronicle, — also insists on it that the time 
has come to speak out in quite unmistakable tones, 
and declare for war with the House of Lords, if 
he wishes to retain the confidence of the Liberal party, 
the situation becomes more serious. It is true that 
the Daily Chronicle does not show the least tenderness for 
Sir William Harcourt, and even rebukes him somewhat 
sternly for his “slip on the turf” in forcing a sneer at 
Lord Rosebery’s racing tastes into his final speech on the 
Budget ; but none the less the Daily Chronicle will hear of 
nothing of the nature of compromise in relation to the fight 
with the Lords, and if Lord Rosebery does not come out 
boldly and unmistakably on that subject, we suppose that it 
would find itself compelled,—much against the grain,—to 
throw over Lord Rosebery, and either take up with the 
House of Commons’ leader whose old-fashioned notions 
about economy it so much dislikes,—or, more probably,— 
to ery out that Mr. Asquith should be asked to supersede 
both Sir William Harcourt in the Commons and Lord 
Rosebery in the Lords. However this may be, the Daily 
Chronicle is so peremptory as to the absolute necessity 
of declaring against the Lords, that it must evidently 
abandon Lord Rosebery, unless Lord Rosebery makes up 
his mind to lead, and to lead boldly, the crusade against 
the constitutional privileges of that great historic House. 
At present, Lord Rosebery has limited himself to describing 
the declarations of the Leeds Conference as embodying “a 
valuable opinion” on the subject of the reform of the 
House of Lords. But evidently that is not what the 
Radicals want. Lord Rosebery, on the first reading of 
the Aliens Bill, appeared to think Lord Salisbury’s opinion 
on the treatment of aliens “a valuable opinion,” though 
when he came to the second reading, he attacked it root and 
branch. To have called the Leeds declaration, therefore, “a 
valuable opinion,” does not commit Lord Rosebery to any 
specific action; and what the Socialistic Radicals, no less 
than the old political Radicals, desire, is not the mild ap- 
probation of a detached intellect, but the promise of 
sturdy and energetic support. Lord Rosebery must either 
pledge the Government to this sturdy and energetic 
support of the policy of the Leeds Conference, or he will 
lose not only the support of the Labouchere Radicals in 
the House of Commons, but the invaluable help which 
the socialistic Radicals give him in the Press. And Lord 
Rosebery is lost if he alienates at one stroke both these 
factors in the Liberal party. 

Yet is he not more inevitably lost, if he swallows Mr. 
Labouchere’s test and becomes the vigorous mouthpiece of 
the crusade against the Peers? Lord Rosebery is per- 
fectly well aware that Mr. Gladstone was much too eager 
a leader to keep the party well together. He himself has 
hitherto steadily avoided that mistake. What he loves to 
do is to defend the Liberal party’s programme on oppor- 
tunist principles and to discourage all knight-errantry. 
He tried to do this on the Irish question on more than 
one occasion, and found out that his nonchalance was not 
at all kindly taken. He tried to make it evident that he 
wished to wait till the “predominant partner” in the 
United Kingdom was convinced, before bringing forward 
Irish Home-rule again; but the Irishmen immediately 











| determined to wean him from that, to them, very Offensive 


disposition. Next he ventured to reproach the Labou 
party for not following their leader, and the Labour wert 
rose in insurrection at once, and did all in their power to ks 
him the seat which Lord Coleridge’s death had vacated in 
the Attercliffe Division of Sheffield. He tried to appease 
the insatiability of the various groups of which his part 
is composed by assuring them that he greatly approved of 
groups, if only they would unite whenever there was any 
danger for the party flag. But his complaisance was not 
at ail kindly taken, and the Welsh group were very near 
deserting him till they got a pledge, which will probably 
be the most serious of the difficulties with which the next 
Session must begin, that Welsh Disestablishment should. 
stand first in the Liberal programme for next year. Ina 
word, Lord Rosebery has endeavoured to do by adroitnesg, 
what can only be done, if at all, by the union of a lofty 
character with a dominant will. Mere adroitness will not 
do. Sir William Harcourt will never yield to mere adroit- 
ness which he must well know has no backing in pro- 
found earnestness or conviction. Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury have both wielded a kind of authority to which 
Lord Rosebery can lay uo sort of claim. Besides his unfor- 
tunate position as a Member of the House of Lords, he has 
neither the experience nor the tenacity of purpose, nor the: 
depth of conviction that are needful. He is like the 
driver of a tandem of which the leading horse is a very 
powerful and self-willed animal,—one over which the 
reins give him no power while he is without a whip. And 
now he is come to the point when he must either take 
command without the necessary power, or give up the pre- 
tence of guidance altogether. 

No doubt Lord Rosebery will go where the strongest 
men of his party require him to go. But his heart will 
not go with them. He will always be saying what does 
not satisfy them, and obliged to do what does not satisfy 
himself. He will be haled away to a struggle with the 
Peers in which he only half believes, and in which he 
is quite aware that the greater part of the English nation 
does not at the present moment believe at all. As we 
have said, what he would really do, if he were quite free, 
would be to hesitate between the two divergent roads, 
to travel sometimes on one of them and sometimes 
on the other, and so to combine the disadvantages of 
both. He would threaten the Lords to-day, curb the 
Commons to-morrow, and find that he had _ upset 
the coach the next day. That would be his natural 
disposition. But he will be kept to the stronger policy 
without thoroughly believing in it, while his natural 
shrewdness as a man of the world, will make him see 
clearly that the “ predominant partner” has no sort of 
fancy for a revolution of which the only effect must be to 
embark this country on a policy as alien to its own 
instincts as it would be to those of the Upper House 
which it is asked to sweepaway. Lord Rosebery has none 
of the gifts of a revolutionary leader. As a politician he 
believes more in tact than in force, and there is no grim- 
ness of purpose about him. But a revolution needs force, 
and needs force at the head. It is a situation in whick 
finesse will do nothing, and yet Lord Rosebery’s forte is 
finesse. Even sheer force of will without very deep and 
sagacious conviction would most likely fail, but Lord 
Rosebery has shown very little force of will, and 
no depth of conviction at all. At every political 
crisis he seems to feel the strength of his opponents’ 
position much more vividly than he feels his own. 
He has a good deal of address but no passion and 
no mastery in dealing with men. His shrewdness only 
weakens him, for it makes him see clearly how great are 
the forces against which he is compelled to fight by the 
will of others, and not by his own. He knows as well as 
possible that an attack on the Lords, especially if he leads 
it, will be a failure, that the heart of the country is not in 
it, and that the vigorous moderation which Englishmen 
love is at present on the side of the ancient institution 
which he is required to storm. If he refuses to attack, he 
will be dethroned by his followers. If he consents, he 
will be rejected by the nation. And in either case alike, 
what he himself contributes to the fight will be of very 
little significance, not enough to count as a factor in the 
result. That is a very discouraging position for him, and 
yet he cannot avoid seeing that he must now choose for 
himself whether he will break with his party or whether 
his party shall master him. In neither case will he wa 
any great success. But in the former case he wou'd be 
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i wd and moderate diplomatic mind 
1g toa oe mr the latter case he would be drawn 
an agitation in the wisdom of which 
he has no confidence, while, once sucked into its whirl- 

ool, he would have no hope of continuing to be his own 


distinct and genuine self. 


ctin 
ae him to act. 


into the maelstrom of 





THE ECLIPSE OF FREE-TRADE. 


ERHAPS the most depressing and discouraging 

P thing about the politics of the present day is 

the eclipse of Free-trade among the well-to-do and pre- 

sumably educated classes of the community. Wherever 
you go, among what Bishop Warburton called “the 
better vulgar” you see signs that the old, wholesome 
pelief in letting trade alone is dying out. The men who 
talk over the wine after dinner, in first-class railway 
carriages, OT in club smoking-rooms, are almost all at 
bottom Protectionists. A certain number begin by de- 
claring that of course the principle of Free-trade is sound 
enough, and that there is no gainsaying it; but that 
perfunctory obeisance performed, they hasten to enlarge 
upon the benefits of Protection. “If only other countries 
would have the sense to adopt Free-trade, nothing could 
be better, for us as well as for them; but since they won’t, 
it’s rather a doubtful game.” That is a very common 
remark, and one constantly made by men who imagine 
themselves to be strong Free-traders at heart. But in 
spite of their apparent anti-Protectionist bias, these phrases 
show that the speaker has never really grasped or under- 
stood the principle preached by Mr. Cobden and Mr. 

Bright. Unless a man can say, “Even if every other 

country in the world were Protectionist, it would be best 

for us to remain Free-traders,” his so-called adhesion to 

Free-trade is based on the sand. The man who cannot 

say that, and says instead that it is doubtful if we can 

stick to Free-trade in the face of the whole world, is 
in reality saying, “I don’t really know if I can 
go on buying sugar and corn so cheap, and saving 
so much every year on beef and mutton, while you are 
paying so dear for it. It’s a terribly one-sided game, and 
if you don’t look out, I may have to give it up.” Yet not 
one in a hundred of the balancing Fair-traders can ever be 
got to realise this. They envelope the simple proposition 
we have just put, in a cloud of misty rhetoric. They talk 
with pomp and emphasis of the essential necessity for 
reciprocity in all the transactions of commerce—as if com- 
merce could not be trusted to look after itself and to en- 
force the fundamental rule that you get “nothing for 
nothing,—and precious little for sixpence” if you area 
Protectionist. They wrap a tangle of sentiment and 
sophistry round their legs in the effort to show that you 
can sell without buying, and that half the loaf is better 
than the whole quartern. At last, intoxicated by the 
exuberance of their own verbosity, they discover that the 
teachings of the school of Cobden are cast-iron and out of 
date, and that ‘our principles of action in matters of 
commerce ought to be reviewed ina statesmanlike and 
hberal spirit? For some time this sort of twaddle—we 
should call it twaddle to speak about reviewing in a 
statesmanlike and liberal spirit the conclusions of the 
multiplication table—was reserved for private consumption. 
Of late, however, it has crept into the newspapers, and, 
mark, not the newspapers which appeal to the uneducated 
and the masses but into those which are in a special sense 
the organs of the rich and the cultivated. For example, the 
Pall Mall Gazette speaks of the Cobden Club as if it were 
the respository of a sort of fossil creed—a creed so 
fantastically antiquated as to be almost ridiculous. Its 
tone is of the kind which Professor Huxley might adopt 
towards some provincial society which still tried to 
propagate pre-Darwinian theories as to the origin and 
modifications of species. 

How comes it that Free-trade has suffered this eclipse ? 
We do not think that any very elaborate or far-fetched 
explanation is required. The answer is, we suspect, that 
which Dr. Johnson gave to the lady who asked him the 
cause of a blunder in his dictionary,— Pure ignorance, 
m’am.” Pure ignorance is the cause of the recrudescence 
of the Protectionist spirit in society and in the Press. It 
was perhaps a misfortune that the victory of Free-trade 
was so entire in England. Had it been less over- 
whelming, the men who converted the nation would have 


quickly and so completely. So utter was the rout of the 
Protectionists, that the victors never dreamed of a rally. 
Hence, the present generation grew up uninstructed in 
regard to the doctrine of Free-trade, and took the matter 
on trust. The result was akin to that which happens in the 
case of the youth brought up in a strict, mechanical, and 
unreasoning orthodoxy. The first attack on, or doubts 
hinted in regard to, the doctrine of Free-trade encountered 
by the young men who had grown up since the death 
of Cobden seemed conclusive, and one after another they 
fell victims to the seductions of the sceptical attitude. 
They have never learnt the reasons on which Free-Trade is 
based, and hence its partial or even complete abandon- 
ment involves for them the surmounting of no powerful 
arguments. On the other hand, the abandonment of a 
stale old doctrine which was believed in by people in 
the sixties and seventies is, per se, attractive. The 
principle is not old enough to be regarded with 
reverence and awe, and is yet too old to attract as 
a novelty. The plain reason then that Free-trade is 
suffering an eclipse is that the present generation has 
not taken the trouble to understand it, and so is easily 
worked on by persons whose interest it is to obtain the 
abandonment of Free-trade. These persons, consciously 
or unconsciously, are endeavouring to establish Protection 
for industries in which they are interested, and they find 
in the virgin ignorance of the younger generation just the 
soil they need. Nothing grows so rankly and so rapidly 
as a fallacy planted where once grew a sound principle. 
There is a special irony in the fact that the present should 
be the moment for an outbreak of Protectionist feeling in 
England, for never did the times give clearer proof of the 
wisdom of Free-trade. Look at the condition of the 
countries which have adopted Protection, and then look at 
England. America is the Protectionist country par excel- 
lence—the country where Protection has been forced to 
its logical conclusion, and where even the fowls lay 
their eggs secure from the unholy competition of “the 
pauper hens of Europe.” Yet, in spite of the golden 
harvests that cover its prairies, in spite of the millions 
of energetic and ingenious men and women who {fill its 
States, in spite of its vast mineral wealth, its gold and its 
silver, its fertile river-valleys, and its mountain slopes 
where the mere air makes a powerful man of the hollow- 
chested clerk, and gives health and strength as no other 
air in the world, in spite, that is, of natural advan- 
tages that no other land possesses, America is sunk in 
commercial depression. Even the wealth of the West 
could not neutralise the last turns of the Protectionist 
screw, and the United States lies before the world an 
example of how that waste of national wealth men call 
Protection ruins nations and lays cities low. It is the 
same with France, Germany, Russia, Austria, and Italy. 
Protection, in spite of the feverish anxiety of their rulers 
to husband with one hand the resources which they waste 
with the other, is sapping the vitals of every one of these 
nations. Free-trade England, on the other hand, is far 
less depressed than her neighbours. She, no doubt, shares 
to some extent the world-wide injury caused by Protec- 
tion, but Free-trade enables her share to be infinitely less 
heavy. There is misery, there is poverty, there is destitution 
in England, but notwithstanding the weight of our debt, 
and of the Navy and Army which we are obliged to main- 
tain, the position of the poor man in England is far better 
than that of the poor man in any country on the Continent, 
and even better than that of the poor man in America. 
Not only are wages nominally higher in Free-trade England 
than in Protectionist countries such as France, Germany, 
and Austria, but the purchasing power of each shilling 
that makes up the pound is nearly double. Free-trade 
then rests on common-sense and logic, but it also rests on 
experience. Protection is waste, and waste must ever b> 
an injury to the people of the country which encourages 
it. Thatis a truth writ large across Europe and America. 
In the long-run, we have no fear of the abandonment 
of Free-trade. Protection will not win in the end. Asa 
Tory Member naively declared the other day, it was im- 
possible to go and preach Protection in the constituencie; 
without that wretched big loaf being flung in his face. We 
are devoutly thankful to Lear it. The memory of what the 
people suffered in the days of the Corn-laws—the days 
when the man who ploughed and sowed and reaped the 
corn, did not eat it, but instead set traps for the rats in the 





seen the necessity for not putting off their armour so 





furrows—still survives in England, and will forbid the 
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return to Protection. However mild in appearance the 
demand for a return to Protection, however thin the end 
of the wedge, the cry of the big loaf can and will be 
raised against it. And quite fairly. It is of the essence 
of Protection to grow till it embraces every trade and 
occupation in the nation. If the people of a country are 
to gain their livelihood by taking in each others’ washing, 
no one must be left out in the cold. Every man must 
starch his neighbours’ shirts. Hence, though Protection 
may begin with iron girders, it is sure to end in corn 
and mutton. Here is our bulwark against Protection. 
Fair-trade means the Corn-laws back again, and the Corn- 
laws mean starvation. Consoled by this fact, Free-traders 
must set their teeth and fight the phantoms of dullness 
and ignorance as best they may. We do not disguise from 
ourselves that it will be a hard struggle, but ultimate 
victory is certain. One of the chief difficulties is finding 
out a case to fight against. It is no easy matter to meet 
the Fair-trade fallacy, just because the Fair-traders have so 
few arguments which can be combated. One can only say of 
Protection, as Mark Twain’s immortal tourist said of the 
German language, “I don’t profess to know much about 
it, but I think I understand it as well as the idiot who 
invented it.” No man can do more. Mr. Chamberlain, 
quoting Swift, once said of the Gladstonians and Home- 
rule, “ You cannot argue men out of convictions which 
they have never been argued into.” This is largely the 
situation in regard to Protection. The cry for Protection 
is not founded on reason, and therefore is hardly amenable 
to reason. Still in the end, mists, however poisonous, 
give way to the sun and the free air. So is it and so be 
it with the mists of error. 





THE BITTERNESS IN THE AMERICAN LABOUR 
WAR. 


HY is it that the strife between capital and labour 
in the United States is so exceptionally bitter? A 
strike is, of course, sure to be a somewhat explosive mani- 
festation, but in America it passes all bounds. In 
most countries outrages do not begin till after the 
strikers have got hungry and are exasperated by the 
sight of men whom they regard as traitors filling their 
places. In the United States the passions of both masters 
and men seem to burst into flame at once, and wanton acts 
of destruction, barbarous attacks on the police, and repres- 
sion of the sternest kind are the order of the day from the 
very beginning. Nor is this bitterness to be found only 
in the acts of violence. The language used on both sides 
shows that even under normal conditions capital and 
labour are far more inclined to regard each other as 
natural enemies, and far less inclined to recognise their 
essential partnership than is the case on this side of the 
Atlantic. ‘Our interests are diametrically opposed, and 
there is no good to pretend they are not. What is loss 
on one side is gain on the other, and naturally each will 
fight his hardest for his own hand.” That is the sort of 
feeling which seems to obtain on both sides. The em- 
ployer sets his teeth, and resolves he will not let himself be 
pulled off his seat by any man, and the employed scowl 
at the employer as the man from whom nothing is to be 
expected except what can be wrung by main force. It is 
not a pleasant phenomenon. 

The explanation of this bitterness is not, we believe, to 
be found in any one cause, but in a number of contri- 
butory circumstances. First, is to be reckoned the 
unyielding and undiscriminating way in which the 
American capitalist stands upon the rights of property. 
He occupies the mental position as to wage bargaining 
and the conduct of his works which was occupied by 
our manufacturers in the forties,—a position which 
experience long ago showed to be untenable, in spite of its 
apparent basis of logic and justice. The American em- 
ployer is always stiffening himself with the maxim, 
“May not I do what I will with mine own.” The works 
are his, and it is his business, and nobody else’s, to direct 
the conditions on which they are to be run. The mere 
suggestion of arbitration is like a red rag to a bull. 
What is there to arbitrate about? he asks. He has 
decided that it will not pay him to runa factory except with 
a certain wage-sheet. Is acommittee of “ chowder-headed 
old clams” to come fooling around and telling him the 
terms on which he is to conduct his speculations? You 
might as well have an arbitration to decide at what price 


. : ae 
Smith is to unload Mustville and Centeropolis stock 
Jones. ‘See here,” says the millionaire, in conclusio ‘ 
“is this business yours or mine? because if it’s mine " 
intend to run it as I choose, and not ag any one a 
chooses.” That is all very well as logic, and no doubt in 
the ultimate resort the capitalist must be allowed to Ba 
whether or not he will invest his money in a particular 
way. In practice, however, the man who takes this bitter 
brutal, and arbitrary attitude does a very foolish as 
well as a very wrong thing. In the first place, he 
comes very near insulting his men. What he says 
may be true; but the truth need not always 
be shouted in the harshest and most disagreeable 
tones. The capitalist should remember that arbitration 
is often only a method for soothing wounded feelings 
and for solving the personal equation in a dispute. The 
truth is the American capitalist has not been through the 
school which teaches that property has its duties as well ag 
its rights. They who have inherited wealth learn this truth 
much more easily than men who have made it themselves, 
Money earned by a man’s own exertions is so palpably his 
own that he is very sensitive about the slightest claim to 
interfere with it. But in England the inheritors of wealth 
set the example as to the proper way of regarding its 
disposal, and hence a harsh and absolute insistence on 
the extreme rights of property is, as a rule, only 
to be found among the middle class. The ordinary 
large capitalist with us seldom takes up so unyieldingly 
the position that what he does with his works or 
business is his affair, and his alone. He no doubt 
considers that he has a right to dispose of his money 
to the best possible advantage, and of course rightly 
refuses to entertain the notion that he is to act on 
anything but sound business principles. He does not 
however take up the naked do-what-I-will-with-my-own 
attitude. He admits that he is morally bound to base 
his use of his property on good and sufficient reasons, 
Yet another cause of the bitterness is, we believe, 
to be found in the want of firm and orderly organisa- 
tions among American workmen. As a rule the 
workmen’s Unions in the States are very poor 
affairs in spite of their high-scunding titles. They are 
like the Unions which prevailed in England at the 
beginning of the reign, bodies which do very little except 
during strikes, and to which the steady official, depart- 
mental work of our more important Trade-Unions is quite 
unknown. The result is that though there are plenty 
of harum-scarum organisers, walking delegates, and 
directors of strikes, there is nothing answering to what 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb have so usefully distinguished as the 
permanent civil service of the English Unions,—a number 
of highly trained officials who are experts in the work of 
collective bargaining, and who know how to take occasion 
by the hand and make the rate of wages higher or the 
conditions of labour better. But it may be asked, Why 
should this lack of organisation make men’s feelings bitter? 
In this way. When a strike is threatened, and when it is 
begun, instead of quiet and orderly proceedings and sure 
going, there is noise, confusion, and misunderstanding. 
Two men who argue quietly, may be just as resolved, and 
just as serious, as two men who shout and pound the table 
and swear, but they are far less likely to be bitter. Bitter- 
ness is sure to spring from an ill-conducted strike. Not 
till American labour is better organised will the strikes be 
prevented from planting in men’s hearts the blind hatred 
which causes scenes such as those which lately took place 
at Chicago and Sacramento. ‘ 


Another explanation of the bitterness we are discussing, 
but one which only holds good partially and under special 
circumstances, is to be found in the foreign character of 
so much American labour. Though the strike leaders were 
almost entirely men of English race, the mobs which 
did the wanton damage, and acted with such savage frenzy, 
were largely composed of the foreigners for whose benefit 
the President’s Proclamation was translated. Half the 
working population of Chicago is of foreign origin, and it 
is the normal custom to translate municipal notices into 
Polish, Bohemian, Italian, and Yiddish, as well, doubt- 
less, as into German and Scandinavian. But no one will 
deny that the foreign workman, in the course of a quarrel, 
develops the frenzy of bitterness—the real black hate 
which stops at nothing—far more rapidly than the 
Englishman. Such moods, however, are contagious, and 
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; reign in its passion. Last of all, we must add, 
a ae ihetory oe of bitterness, the recklessness 
which is so marked a characteristic of the Western 
American in all ranks of society. Englishmen on both 
sides in a labour quarrel, though they may not admit it 
at the moment, have some thought for the morrow. Even 
in the crisis of the fight they are anxious that things 
should not go too far. The Western American, on the 
other hand, when once he has begun a quarrel, thinks 
for the time of nothing else. He is utterly reckless as 
to whether Chicago burns or starves, or as to how many 
millions of property are sacrificed. The place was built 
almost in a day, and for all he knows can be rebuilt as 
easily. The tremendous rush and vigour of his life have 
made him careless of small episodes, and everything seems 
to hima smallepisode. Hence he rushes into a conflict and 
stirs up the utmost bitterness of feeling without bothering 
his head in the least about how it is going to be allayed. 
“Jt’s bound to worry through somehow” is the most he 
will say on the matter. Fortunately this element of levity 
in regard to the bitterness created between capital and 
labour has its good as well as its badside. Thebitterness 
is easily raised, but it is also easily laid. The American 
who feels so bitterly about capital to-day may be a 
capitalist himself to-morrow. This constant transforma- 
tion, and even the possibility of transformation, has a 
wonderful effect in effacing class-feeling in America. If 
only the Americans could be induced to give their natural 
resources free play under a system of tariff for revenue 
only, the present bitterness would die out in five years. 
Americans, except in the New England homesteads, have, 
happily, short memories, and there is little fear—granted 
that the material conditions improve—of the memory of 
the Chicago riots surviving, like Peterloo, through two 
generations. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE BUDGET. 


R. BALFOUR seldom exaggerates, but he certainly 
exaggerated more than once in his final speech on 

the Budget. It was an exaggeration to say that there 
was nothing democratic about the Budget, and to express 
his wonder why “ that democracy which we all serve, and 
whose interests are first with all of us, should be saddled 
with every scheme which is more than peculiarly absurd 
and more than peculiarly unjust.” It is no doubt ex- 
tremely difficult to define what is democratic. We should 
have found no fault with Mr. Balfour if he had con- 
tended, as he did not contend, that it ought to be held 
democratic to let wealth and poverty pay to the State in 
precisely the same proportions both in life and on death, 
—the rich man much on much and the poor maa little 
on little. There is no denying that there is a certain 
equality of treatment in that. The man is not illogical 
who says that equality consists in asking from every 
one the same price for the same amount of property or 
service. If it is not unfair to charge a rich man fora 
hundred loaves just a hundred times as much as you 
charge a poor man for one loaf, it is not unfair to 
charge a rich man for protecting his accumulation of a 
million just a hundred thousand times as much as you 
charge a poor man for protecting his accumulation of ten 
pounds. Noone proposes to charge a rich man more than a 
hundred times as much for a hundred loaves as you charge 
a poor man for one loaf. And yet it is regarded by demo- 
crats as perfectly just to charge a rich man far more than 
a hundred thousand times as much for protecting a 
hundred thousand times ten pounds, as the poor man is 
charged for protecting his ten pounds. It is not at all 
clear why there should be this vast difference between the 
charges made for services and the charges made for goods. 
It is perfectly reasonable to say that a democratic State 
should take no account of any equality except equality of 
treatment, and that equality of treatment consists in 
chargin? at the same rate for the same work, whether a man 
be rich or poor, just as you charge him at the same rate for 
the same commodities, whether a man be rich or poor. But 
Mr. Balfour rejects that definition of democracy. He took 
great credit for the part taken by Sir Stafford Northcote 
in developing the principle of granting exemptions to the 
poorer payers of Income-tax which are not granted to the 
richer taxpayers. And yet he refused Sir William Har- 
court all credit,—indeed he called his Budget peculiarly 
absurd and unjust,—for taking so much more in proportion 
from the rich at death than he takes from the poor. No 








man on either side of the House seems to us to take up a very 
logical view of democratic finance. Sir William Harcourt 
repudiates the principle of equality of sacrifice, which is 
no doubt a dangerously elastic idea, and one which any 
financier can expand or contract at pleasure, and Mr. 
Balfour repudiates the proposal to let the poor pay in pro- 
portion to their poverty, and the rich in proportion to their 
wealth. It is therefore by no means an easy thing to say 
what precisely any statesman means by democratic finance. 
But surely, as political language goes, there is nothing 
peculiarly absurd or peculiarly unjust in calling that a 
Democratic Budget which relieves the majority of tax- 
payers who have hardly any superfluities at all, at the 
cost of those whose superfluities are a thousand or ten 
thousand times as abundant as their necessaries. This 
is vague language no doubt, language to which we can 
hardly pretend to assign a scientific meaning, but then 
when both sides of the House have given up as in- 
soluble the problem of defining the true principle of 
equity in finance, it is impossible to blame Sir William 
Harcourt as absurd and unjust for going a little further 
in the same direction that Sir Stafford Northcote pur- 
sued when he considerably extended the exemptions 
granted to poor payers of Income-tax. The principle 
of any intelligible equity in finance has never been laid 
down, since the idea that the real equity is to charge for 
incomes in the same proportion as that in which you charge 
for commodities, was given up. But as popular language 
goes, Sir William Harcourt’s reply, that while he has 
greatly diminished the maximum charge on a man who 
leaves £300, he has only just doubled the charge on a 
man who leaves a million sterling, is not inadequate to 
prove that in some reasonable though popular sense 
his Budget is a democratic one. It relieves a vast 
number of taxpayers who most need relief at the cost of 
a few very rich ones who, after they have paid the new 
demands, will still be rich beyond the poor man’s dreams. 
We do not say that is just. Weare not sure that it is 
just. But we do say that till financial equality is better 
defined than it is at present on either side of the House, 
it is quite reasonable to call it democratic, and quite 
unreasonable to call it “ peculiarly unjust.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Balfour certainly succeeded in 
many of his criticisms. He succeeded in showing that 
the deficit was not at all sensational, and that if Sir 
William Harcourt had. been willing to put off his great, 
financial revolution till he had had time to mature and 
complete it, there was no kind of urgency in the matter. 
Mr. Balfour succeeded in showing on the evidence of his 
antagonists themselves, that it was unfair to leave un- 
relieved all the local burdens on landed property when 
loading it up with new Imperial burdens, The inquiry 
on the relative incidence of the local burdens on realty 
and personalty, ought to have been investigated, he said, 
before pressing on this great financial revolution, and not 
left for consideration till after the mischief to realty had 
been done. “If the matter deserves investigation,” he 
said, “does it not deserve investigation before you make 
your plan, and not after?” He showed too, that as a 
matter of prudence it was by no means safe to remit small 
sums to many thousands of inheritors, while obtaining 
the money to supply their place from only some five 
hundred estates which would be liable for the new sur- 
charges. With so small a number as five hundred, or 
anything like five hundred, we have no security that the 
average in any one year would be kept up, and the result 
might prove that the deficit would be largely increased by 
the remissions without, in any particular year, securing 
those surcharges by which the remissions were to be 
balanced. We must say that in our opinion Mr. Balfour 
made good his objections to various details of the new 
finance, though he failed in establishing any principle by 
which,—granting what the Tories have already granted,— 
the injustice of graduation could be established. 

After all, the real danger of Sir William Harcourt’s 
proposals lies in the risk of democratic financiers being 
tempted to push them further and further, till what is at 
present perfectly defensible on the assumption already 
conceded that superfluities should be taxed on a higher 
scale than necessaries, would become perfectly indefensible 
on any principle which professes to encourage thrift at all. 
There is, so far as we can see, no sort of security against 
the taxing of superfluities till the accumulation of 
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And if such discouragement ever becomes tangible and 
visible, it would be the poor who would suffer much more 
than the rich. The rich might only be discouraged from 
adding to their wealth, and might make up for that dis- 
couragement by avoiding any kind of waste. But the poor 
will find a stationary state of wealth in the kingdom a very 
heavy trial. They would either have to postpone danger- 
ously the age of marriage or to send away their sons and 
daughters to the Colonies and Dependencies or the United 
States as soon as they grew up. Instead of an increasing 
rate of wages, they would find that no increase was to be 
looked for, while in times of depression there would be an 
inevitable decrease or else an inevitable struggle with their 
employers, which would be more wasteful. If Sir William 
Harcourt could but say to his successors, ‘Thus far shall 
ye go, but no farther,’ there would be nothing to alarm us 
in his finance. We believe that its injustice has been 
greatly exaggerated. His omissions are much worse than 
his commissions. We are pretty sure that the rich are not 
nearly so easily deterred from the habit of accumulation 
as to be weaned from it by Sir William Harcourt’s moderate 
surcharges. But unfortunately there is no possible 
guarantee against democratic financiers following his 
example, and declining to think that the milch-cow has 
been adequately milked. That way lies a very great 
danger, and one of much greater magnitude to the poor 
than to the rich. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


HE war of manifestoes and letters, in view of the 
London School Board election, goes on briskly. How 

it is to be kept up from now till November, unless some 
new matter can be imported into it, is not obvious, and 
hitherto there has been a remarkable absence of new 
matter. The repetition of the same statements on one 
side necessitates, and obtains, the repetition of the same 
denials on the other, and the only variety that is vouch- 
safed us is the occasional appearance of Archdeacon 
Sinclair, in his favourite part of an ecclesiastical bumble- 
bee. The latest incident has been the development of a 
conscience in what may be called the Middle party on the 
Board. This Middle party votes with the minority in all 
critical divisions, but it is concerned to show that, though 
it votes with them, it does not wholly think with them. 
Its members hate Mr. Riley quite as cordially as Mr. Stan- 
ley or Mr. Bowie does, but their hatred rests on different 
grounds. In their eyes his real sin is that he is the enemy 
of religious instruction under the compromise, and that his 
success will be equivalent to “ driving the Bible out of the 
schools.” We imagine that if Mr. Stanley feared no worse 
result than this, he would view Mr. Riley’s action with 
much less dislike, and if we are not mistaken, Mr. Bowie 
long ago declared that the religious instruction actually 
given under the compromise in the great majority of 
the schools of the Board was not at all to his taste. Both 
of them defend the compromise as interpreted by the 
minority, not because it is good in itself, but because it is 
better than the compromise as interpreted by the majority. 
The ten members who have addressed a manifesto “ to 
the Christians of London” take a different view. They 
regard the compromise as interpreted by the minority as 
something positively good. At first sight it is hard to 
understand why, if this is their opinion, they are not 
acting with the majority. They assert, “on the testimony 
of many teachers, clergy, and others,” that the religious 
instruction in Board-schools “is as good as, or better 
than, that in denominational schools.” This testimony 
has not, so far as we know, been seriously challenged. It 
has been stated again and again in the course of the con- 
troversy, that the teaching of the Circular is the teaching 
actually given in 90 per cent. of the Board-schools of 
London. What the majority are seeking to do is to 
stereotype that teaching in the ninety schools, and to 
introduce it into the remaining ten. We can understand 
Mr. Stanley and Mr. Copeland Bowie objecting to this. 
What they value in the compromise is not what the ninety 
+chools have got, but what the ten schools have not got. 
‘The beauty of the compromise was that it had no sanction, 
and without a sanction there was always a possibility— 
it might be an increasing possibility—that the positive 
element would die out and the negative element become 
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supposed that what they value is the Ye Litas! 
actually given under the compromise in 90 per cent, of the 
schools. But this, as they themselves, or some of the ‘ 
admit, is identical with the religious instruction defined i 
the Circular. Then why do they object to the Canal 
and why do they describe the action of the majority a¢ 
hostile to the compromise? It is because of the bad pkg 
pany that the majority keep. Noscitur ex sociis, The 
majority is led by Mr. Riley, and Mr. Riley is in league 
with Lord Halifax, and Lord Halifax is president of the 
English Church Union, and the English Church Union 
has entered into “an important and dangerous coalition 
with the Roman Catholic clergy.” Is not this a justifica. 
tion of the worst suspicions that can be entertained ? 

A section of the majority have replied to this address 
and done their best to bring the signatories back into the 
region of common-sense. As regards the alleged coalition 
with Roman Catholics, they submit that there js only 
one Roman Catholic on the Board, and that he “has 
practically taken no part in the controversy.” It takes 
two to make a coalition, and that necessary condition is 
wanting in the present case. As regards the share of the 
English Church Union in the business, they remark that 
of the thirty members of the Board constituting the 
majority, only five belong to the Union. As regards the 
generally sacerdotal character which is imputed to their 
proceedings, they point out that five of the majority are 
members of various non-Episcopalian bodies. Whether 
the ten signatories of the address will make any rejoinder 
we do not know. Perhaps they will be content with a letter 
from Mr. Gover, one of their number, which appeared 
in the Times of Tuesday. Mr. Gover’s rule of conduct is 
very simple. Before he can act with any one he must be 
absolutely of one mind with him in every particular. 
“ Agree with me,” he says, “all in all or not at all.” This 
necessity being premised, he has no difficulty in deter. 
mining that he is opposed to the majority in the London 
School Board. Mr. Riley and Lord Halifax “ want ‘a 
restoration of the daily offering of the Holy Sacrifice,’— 
that is, the daily offering up of the body and blood of our 
Lord as a sacrifice for the living and the dead as in the 
time before the Reformation. They and I therefore shall 
never agree.’ The correctness of this last statement we 
do not doubt; all that we question is its pertinence. Mr. 
Riley is trying not to introduce the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation into the London School Board, but 
to take some security to insure that these doctrines, which 
are already included in their religious teaching, shall con- 
tinue to be so included. How is this affected by the fact, if 
it be a fact, that Mr. Riley also wishes “a restoration of 
the daily offering of the Holy Sacrifice” ? Does Mr. Gover 
imagine that Mr. Riley wishes the scene of this daily 
offering to be the schools of the London School Board? 
If so, we venture to assure him that Mr. Riley wishes 
nothing of the kind. Does he suppose that Mr. Riley intends 
that this doctrine shall be taught in the Board-schools of 
London? If so, we would point to the time and trouble 
it took to get the circular dealing with the Trinity and 
Incarnation adopted. Even Mr. Riley’s stout heart would 
quail, we fancy, at the labour involved in getting the 
sacrifice of the Mass included in the syllabus of religious 
instruction put out by the London School Board. What 
the majority are bound by is not Mr. Riley’s beliefs. It 
is the Circular in which they have themselves stated what 
the religious instruction in the Board-schools of London 
is to be. No doubt Mr. Riley assents to that state- 
ment. But so do Mr. Allen Edwards and Mr. Winnett; 
and we fail to see why the real character of the 
Circular is to be inferred from Mr. Riley’s convictions 
rather than from those of his colleagues. Again, if 
absolute agreement in all points of belief is a neces- 
sary condition of common action on any one point, 
how does Mr. Gover explain his appearance in the same 
minority with Mr. Copeland Bowie? Mr. Riley believes 
doctrines which Mr. Gover does not believe, therefore Mr. 
Gover cannot act with him as regards the teaching of doc- 
trines in which they both believe. Mr. Copeland Bowie 
does not believe doctrines which Mr. Gover believes. 
Therefore we should expect Mr. Gover to say, ‘I cannot 
co-operate with Mr. Bowie any more than with Mr. Riley. 
The one may make a tool of me to get more taught than I 
wish, the other may make a tool of me to get less taught 





stronger. But this is not the attitude of the signatories of 
the Address to the Christians of London. As they value the 
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operative on the affirmative side. He is keenly alive to 
what we must take leave to call the preposterous notion 
that the London School Board will become an instrument 
in thehands of Sacerdotalists. He is altogether indifferent 
to the chance—the very much more probable chance—that 
it may become an instrument in the hands of Unitarians 
and Agnostics. Mr. Gover is not the first person whom 
dread of Popery has driven out of his wits. 

But even Mr. Gover is reasonable by the side of Mr. 
Guinness Rogers. Mr. Gover does at least know what he 
would not have taught in the schools of the Board. Mr. 
Guinness Rogers is cnly anxious that the teachers shall be 
left free to teach what they like. In his eyes this is the 
object and meaning of the compromise. It “simply 
secures liberty to the teacher within the limits laid down 
by the law.” In other words, it leaves the teacher free to 
teach any religion he likes, providing that he does not 
teach it through the medium of a formulary. Weare asked 
to believe that men like Lord Harrowby and Mr. W. H. 
Smith, when they were considering the compromise, were 
thinking neither of the children, nor of the parents, nor 
of the ratepayers, but simply of the teachers. Perish re- 
ligious teaching, they said, rather than that the liberty of 
the teachers should be interfered with! Surely this is the 
greatest demand yet made on our credulity. 





INTERNATIONAL AMUSEMENTS. 


OTHING is so characteristic of this end of the 
century as huge international gatherings. Every 
year sees the opening of some exhibition which shall 
attract the enterprise and capital of distant lands. One 
year it is in Paris, and a gigantic tower rises to proclaim 
to all men the indivisibility of the Republic. Another, it 
is in Chicago ; and Liberty lights the world on its road to 
this new city of the lagoons. Next year London will, it is 
said, open her gates, and show her treasures to the world; 
and at the present moment, on the neutral ground of 
Antwerp, are not the journalists of Europe assembled 
together to learn each others’ ways and to do honour to 
their craft? To the business man these gatherings have 
one interest, to the exhibitor intent on gold medals and 
diplomas, another; and to the fldéneur, again another. 
But to the theorist, the dreamer, and the man who tries at 
all hazards to live five years before his age, such things 
present themselves in quite a different light. 

With her numerous Colonies and dependencies scattered 
over the world, it is only natural that in the promotion of 
such enterprises England should be well to the fore. 
Nowadays it is no uncommon thing to find a family one of 
whose members is in Jndia, another in the United States, 
a third in Argentina, while a fourth, perhaps, remains in 
England. For the Englishman of this generation, a voyage 
to New York is a much smaller undertaking than was a 
journey to Edinburgh for his grandfather. Thus, while 
the bond of a common nationality is still strong, they feel 
the need of occasions for returning to the Mother-country 
and foregathering with the friends they have left behind. 

Some such instinct, we take it, produced the Colonies 
Exhibition of 1886. We need hardly remind our readers 
of the enthusiasm that exhibition called forth. The 
Laureate wrote for its opening not the least successful 
of his patriotic poems. The newspapers rang with 
encomiums of this strong English spirit. This exhibi- 
tion was to be the herald of a closer bond of union 
between England and her Colonies. Many, indeed, 
believed that that fascinating dream—Imperial Federation 
—which had cheated the hopes and endeavours of serious 
statesmen, would yield up its secret to the enthusiastic 
plaudits of a gathering of pleasure-seekers. Perhaps it is 
harsh, and also premature, to condemn these golden 
dreams so soon, but the dispassionate observer does not 
see many signs of their fulfilment. Nor does this Con- 
gress stand alone. For the purposes of sport, there have 
been semi-official deputations from the Colonies to the 
Mother-country. About every other year, for nearly two 
decades, bands of Australian cricketers have crossed the 
Sea to try conclusions with English teams; nor are 
Englishmen slow to return these calls. Indeed, we 
believe we are correct when we state that the first of 
these expeditions to Australia, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the national game, took place as far back as thirty 
years ago. Americans, South Africans, nay, even Parsees, 
have come to these shores not once, but several times, for 








the same reasons. And at the farewell dinners which 
invariably conclude these campaigns, there is always much 
singing of “ Auld Lang Syne” and making of excited 
speeches, so that one might almost believe that a mi- 
lenium of peace and amity was nigh at hand. 

One such international meeting took place at the 
beginning of this week. Yale University challenged 
Oxford to an athletic contest, they sent over representa- 
tives to try conclusions in England, and as every one now 
knows, Oxford proved victorious after a very keen and 
interesting meeting. Among the sporting world it at- 
tracted much interest and a large crowd of spectators. 
And there to the ordinary man its importance would seem 
to begin and end. But many insist on seeing in this re- 
union and in others like it something of a real political 
significance. Not long ago,—and we did not omit to draw 
the attention of our readers to it at the time,—there were 
proposals for a Pan-Britannic Congress which should as- 
semble at regular intervals and should do for the English- 
speaking nations what the Olympian games did for ancient 
Greece. Articles on the subject appeared not only in our 
own columns, but in one or more of the monthly reviews ; 
and the conception was hailed by many as a project well 
worthy of hearty support and evincing a high political in- 
stinct. These, men were found to say, are the things that 
draw nations together far more than sordid commercial in 
terests or commercial rivalries. Let the “ young barbarians” 
of the Colonies and the Mother-country meet yearly in 
friendly contests, and the great question of Imperial Federa- 
tion, much more that of Imperial peace will solve itself. 
The way will be smoothed, the task made easy ; in the face 
of such meetings no jealousy will be possible between 
England and her offshoots, and, in fact, the problem which 
baffles the ingenuity of Lord Rosebery and Mr. George 
Parkin is destined to be consummated at the bands of 
Sir John Astley and Mr. C. B. Fry. 

If this were the view of a few enthusiasts we should not 
for a moment take it seriously. But it has been announced 
so vociferously and with such an accent of assurance, that it 
is worth while to examine it once more. When it is said, as 
is often the case, that questions of sentiment move a nation 
far more than utilitarian considerations, we accept such a 
doctrine, but not without considerable mental reservation. 
We are not so matter-of-fact as to urge that such considera- 
tions should be put entirely out of sight as tending to con- 
fuse the relations of:two countries. It is perfectly obvious 
to all modern thinkers that sentiment will have very 
great influence on the minds of men, especially now that 
they no longer believe, as they once did, in that com- 
pound of thrift and enlightened self-interest, the economic 
man. Where such politicians and publicists fail is in 
imagining that sympathy and sentiment, however powerful, 
will succeed in carrying out some definite political object, 
if it have not to help it the patient labour and care of the 
practical statesman. In spite of its commercial instincts, 
in spite of its well-earned title, “a nation of shopkeepers,” 
no race is so keenly alive as the English to the call of 
sentiment, so much a slave to names and words. And 
the words “ patriotic” or “ unpatriotic” in the mouth of 
an average man become as good examples of the petitio 
principit as those other over-driven phrases, “ constitu- 
tional” and “unconstitutional.” For behind such con- 
siderations there must be the bond of a common interest 
and a common fear if two nations are to be drawn closer 
together, are to abstain from quarrelling, and to form a 
permanent union. Modern historians, in describing the 
welding together of nationalities, are never weary of 
insisting on the fact that what makes a nation are common 
interests inspired by a common danger. This dictum was 
true of the past; it will be true of the future also. If 
there arose between England and her Colonies, much more 
between England and the United States, grave occasions 
of irritation and rivalry, there would be estrangement, 
hatred, and perhaps even a war that all the international 
picnics in the world would be powerless to stay. 

Nor is it entirely certain that were sentiment and not 
self-interest the motor force in international relations, 
such junketings would be altogether the best way to give 
it free scope. It is well known how much was expected 
of the Great Exhibition of 185], and what vistas of uni- 
versal peace opened themselves to the eyes of doctrinaires 
of that date; and for answer they had four great Euro- 
pean wars in less than twenty years. These considerations 
do not touch the larger question of Imperial Federation. 
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It is as yet premature to pronounce upon its chances of 
being brought to a successful consummation. It would 
be harsh to dismiss it lightly as an impossible chimera. 
When men of such marked ability and such widely dif- 
fering aims as Lord Rosebery, Sir Charles Dilke, and 
Mr. George Parkin declare for it with real enthusiasm, 
it must be looked on as an ideal for which a good deal may 
be said. But if it ultimately come to pass, it will be through 
the long and arduous labours of serious statesmen and 
men of genius; it will not be through Pan-Britannic 
regattas or a revived Olympia. Such things have their 
own place; they are interesting to watch and to read 
about; they are signs of encouragement, if nothing else. 
Only their promoters should not assume for them the title 
of affairs of State, or think to weld nations together by a 
cricket-match at Lords, or an athletic gathering in West 
Kensington. 








KEATS. 


ROFESSOR PALGRAVE in his address on Keats, last 
Monday, when the bust given to us by the American 
admirers of Keats was unveiled at Hampstead, ventured to 
call the figure of Keats one of the most loveable in English 
literature. Perhaps he may be right, though we should 
hardly think the greater poets, at least as presented in their 
poetry, the most loveab!e figures in our literature, for they are 
apt to be more or less hidden behind the rich and luxuriant 
flowers of their own fancy, and to look out upon us through 
a screen which conceals the play of their features. For our 
own parts we should have chosen those quite minor poets, 
Goldsmith and Hood and Hartley Coleridge, for the most 
loveable figures in English literature as judged by their poetry 
alone, for it is not the greatest and most separate powers 
which most excite the readers’ personal affection. For loveable- 
ness we need the touching simplicity, the quaint vivacity, the 
humour, the sense of dependence, the childlikeness, which the 
greater poets do not often display. Keats, especially, died 
too early to admit of our fully disentangling his personality 
from that wealth of fancy, that radiant, joyous, and even 
florid beauty in which he is concealed from us as some 
tropical trees are concealed by the glory of the creepers 
which hang from every bough. But we can quite under- 
stand the sort of rapture of admiration with which the New 
England literary class must regard this most tropical form of 
English poetical genius, for the New England literature hasan 
air of simplicity and severity very remarkable in a people with so 
vigorous and buoyant a life,—the simplicity and severity which 
has grown no doubt from their Puritan origin, and the severe 
conditions of their soil and climate. Keats must seem to them 
a sort of miracle of luxuriant life, and in their rapture at this 
marvel of colour, this wilderness of beauty, they have felt as- 
tounded at our apparent apathy towards such a wonder of youth 
and loveliness. And apathy no doubt it has been. Coleridge, 
Shelley, Tennyson, all these have been as heartily admired by 
Englishmen as any poets can be by a race who are not in their 
hearts poetical, though when they do produce a poet, he is 
apt to be a poet of no mean genius. But Keats died too early 
and had hardly shown sufficiently the lines of his manhood 
through the brilliance of his redundant gifts, to capture fully 
the solid, sober, and easily bewildered English imagination. 
Englishmen have been dazzled by Keats, but they have hardly 
loved him. He is, like Spenser, rather the poet of poets, than 
the poet of “the dim common populations,” who need either 
some visible grandeur of form, or some abundance of humour 
and pathos to overcome their difficulty in entering into so 
elaborate and complicated a world of teeming fancy. No 
doubt Keats, if he had lived, would have attained to this 
grandeur of form; the character of the man would have 
matured and presented an outline vigorous enough to carry 
off all this dazzling wealth of flowers and foliage. We are 
fully disposed to think with Mr. Gosse that Keats might have 
become a poet not less great, and probably even more various 
and dramatic, than Milton, if not even of the Shakespearian 
type. But for this there was not time. He only lived to the 
age at which fancy reaches its maturity,—the age at which 
the full strength and texture of the imagination have hardly 
been tested. And therefore it is our poets chiefly who hang on 
Keats. No English poet more completely captures the fancy 
of poets. The wealth and mystery in bis brilliant and 
elaborate workmanship is to them a gloryand a wonder. But 








“the toiling millions of men, sunk in labour and pain,” neeg 
more distinctness and character in any poet who is to conquer 
them. Keats has fascinated the literary class completely by 
the splendour of his plumage. But his redundant beauties 
have been too overwhelming for those who want to see the 
significance and attitude of the poet’s mind, more than the 
want to see the brightness and the rapture of the poet’s 
dreams. Keats had hardly passed the dreaming age when he 
died. The nightingale, the Grecian urn, Psyche, these were 
the kind of subjects which inspired Keats’s greatest poems, 
and these are not the subjects which can dominate the hearts 
of “the toiling millions of men sunk in labour and pain.” Of 
Keats, much more truly than of a sublimer poet, Wordsworth, 
might it have been said that “he was a priest to all time of 
the wonder and bloom of the world,” for Keats did not get 
beyond its wonder and bloom, while Wordsworth did,—he got 
to its heart and mind. Poets will dream of nightingales, of 
Greek sculpture, of the soul into which love pours his rap- 
ture, as long as the world lasts, but ordinary men want 
more in the poet that transcends all these rare and sweet 
emotions, and pierces through them to the sources of strength, 
and faith, and truth. Keats was almost a boy, at all events 
was an immortal youth, not yet mature, when he was snatched 
away ; he had hardly lifted “ the painted veil which those who 
live call life.” He loved to dream of death as something 
intenser than life :— 
* Verse, fame, and beauty are intense indeed, 
But Death intenser, Death is life’s high meed,” 
he said, and doubtless he has found it so; but he found it so 
too soon for the fame he would most have valued,—the fame 
which lives in the heart of the people, and which gives new 
spring and life to the multitudes who have lifted “the 
painted veil” of which Shelley spoke, before they passed 
behind it. Keats lived through the age of fancy, but he did 
not live into that of faith. The best summary of what he did 
as a poet is contained in his own ode to the nightingale :— 
“ Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird, 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice [ hear this passing night, was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery land forlorn.” 
These “ magic casements ” Keats has opened for us, and in time 
to come will open again to thousands of lovers of his poetry, 
and open far wider than the voice of the most musical of 
nightingales could open them. But it is not the opening of 
“‘magic casements ” for which the “ dim common populations” 
hunger most. They need the vision of spiritual help which 
Keats died too early to obtain, and therefore he will never be 
the poet of the multitude, will never speak as much to 
the hungry heart of these multitudes as even Shelley spoke, 
much less Wordsworth, or Tennyson, or Matthew Arnold. 
Yet no poet has ever possessed so powerful a talisman to 
unseal the secrets of beauty in form, tint, atmosphere, and 
rich associations, as Keats, and therefore to the end of time he 
will seem one of the greatest of those magicians who fill the 
eye with the rainbow colours of their fancy, and refresh the 
mind with the radiance of their dreams. 





THE ART OF NAMING. 

| Pye requires an art, and in nothing more than in the 

giving of names, whether to children, horses, dogs, cats, 
or houses. What shall we call him, her, or it? That is a 
question full of subtle perplexities,—a question which is 
capable of causing an indefinite amount of trouble and worry. 
Fortunately, in the most important instance—that of a child 
—those on whom the duty of naming falls are forbidden by 
law to delay too long. The requirements of the statute in 
regard to the registration of births soon put the parents out 
of their misery. Till, however, the prescribed time has 
elapsed, an undecided father and mother may wander through 
the Bible, the classics, and the whole field of modern romance, 
without finding rest. It may be presumed that the Royal 
family have during the past month been going through some- 
thing very like torture in regard to the right name for the 
Duchess of York’s baby. Not only does a Palace afford no 
shelter from the tempests of indecision,—it must rather tend 
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to increase them. The prospect of succession to the throne of 
the United Kingdom brings in a whole multitude of tiresome 
and yet imperative considerations. The plain man or woman 
with a liking for John, can at once give rein to his or her 
fancy. To name a possible future sovereign John, would 
be, however, to court revolution,—to suggest a greater 
charter which would omit the part of the Monarch alto. 
gether. James, again, though open to the poorest or the 
richest subject, could never be permitted to a Prince 
of the House of Guelph. James III. would too strongly 
suggest the vicious pedant or the superstitious despot. 
Charles, again, has been destroyed for Royal use by the 
memory of a narrow-minded tyrant on the one hand, and a 
heartless debauchee on the other. No Princess again, how- 
ever she might long to do so, would dare to call her child 
Oliver. To do so would be so obviously inappropriate as to 
suggest an omen of evil. Private people when they name 
their children have only to please themselves, or possibly an 
old uncle or aunt from whom there are expectations. Royal 
personages have to think of a critical and prejudiced public, 
and have to contrive how to hold the balance between three 
or four irritable nationalities. On the whole, we cannot help 
feeling that the Duke and Duchess of York, or whoever may be 
responsible in the matter, have made a very fair selection of 
names for their baby. In the first place, they bave taken the 
name Edward and put it in front of all the other appellations 
which this last branch of the stock of Wuden is tobear. Un- 
questionably Edward is the most popular kingly name in 
our history. To begin with, it is “right English,” good 
Anglo-Saxon, and not impaired by any suggestion of a foreign 
origin. No one can say of it that it was made in Germany, 
or France, or Belgium. Again, it is a name glorious both in 
the history of our institutions and in battle. It is as distinctly 
the kingly name of England, as Louis is the kingly name 
of France. Albert, the boy’s next name, is also ap- 
propriate. The whole nation will feel that the Queen has 
a right to make doubly sure that the name of the husband 
she loved so well will be borne by a Sovereign of the 
land to whose interests the Prince Consort devoted himself 
so loyally. George may at first sight seem superfluous. 
It may be argued that we have had quite enough Georges, 
and that no one wants to embalm the putrid memory of the 
Regent, in the baby of the White Lodge. Such reflections 
would however show an unhistoric mind. It is well that 
George should be among the Prince’s names. It will bea 
public reminder to him and to the nation of the Hanoverian 
origin of the Monarchy, and so of the essential fact connected 
with the dynasty—the fact that ours is a Constitutional 
Monarchy—the creation of a statute, an institution based 
upon law, and not either on might or the superstition of 
legitimacy. The name George will rightly remind us that 
the King that is to be, isa descendant of the body of the 
Electress Sophia, and so lawfully entitled to sit on the Throne 
of England. George, too, is after all the name of the patron- 
saint of England, and though the fact is more remembered in 
America than here—there are hundreds of societies of the 
Sons of St. George in the States—people are beginning even 
in England to rub up a little particularist feeling. Andrew, 
Patrick, and David, explain themselves. They are, of course, 
intended to show the share of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
in the “lad that is born to be King.” It was very right and 
proper that the national sentiment of those portions of the 
United Kingdom should be remembered and commemorated. 
Christian is the only name left unexplained. We presume 
that its justification is to be found in the fact that the 
Prince’s great grandfather is King Christian of Denmark. 
It was a happy thought to put this relationship on record 
with thename Christian. The descendants of the King whose 
realm is so small but whose lineage is so splendid, will in 
another generation hold some of the greatest positions in the 
world; and it may prove useful to have the kinship of those 
who inherit the blood of King Christian of Denmark adver- 
tised to the world. 


The young Prince has, in our opinion at least, been well 
named. Every one of his many appellations can be justified, and 
a good reason alleged for its bestowal. That is the first principle 
to be observed in the art of naming. There should be areason 
for every name given, be it to a child or a horse or a house. 
Those who err grossly in the art of perpetuation by names 
are those who give random and fancy names. Every name 





should be rooted in a reason—anchored in a fact. Names which 
are meaningless are almost always inappropriate, and an in- 
appropriate name is an injury done to a helpless and innocent 
victim. A parent may call a child Phyllidaif Phyllida is a 
family name, or if either the mother or the father has a friend 
bearing that name. To bestow such a name out of pure fancy 
and merely because it tickles the ear is a grave error. Parents 
should, as it were, provide a defence for their child when it is 
asked, as it will be asked a hundred times if its name is out of 
the common, “ Why on earth were you called Chloe?” If the 
child can say, ‘“‘ Because that was the name of my great-grand- 
mother, whose miniature by Cosway is in the drawing-room, or 
whose portrait was painted by Romney,” well and good. Ifitcan 
only say, “I don’t know,” or “ Mother thought it pretty, I sup- 
pose,” the child is made te feel that its parents acted vaguely 
and purposelessly when they took the firststep inits upbringing. 
The rule that a name must have a reason is, of course, to be 
liberally construed. A special and particular affection for a 
name by a parent is a good enough ground for bestowing a 
name. If a mother or father takes a great and genuine delight 
in this or that name, then by all means let that name be given to 
the child. A distinct reason exists for its bestowal. Next to this 
principle of selection comes the principle that the name must 
not be ridiculous either in itself or in conjunction with the 
surname, nor, again, must it make absurd initials. For 
example, if the surname is Bunter, a boy should not be called 
either Alexander or Benjamin Ullathorne. Alexander Bunter 
would struggle in vain to be heroic, though John George 
Bunter might in a homely way do great and noble deeds. 
Benjamin Ullathorne Bunter is not necessarily absurd, 
but the initials will make the boy “ Bub,” and so Bub 
Bunter through life. As well might one call a little 
Smith, Alfred Seaton, and write him down an “A.S. 8.” for 
life. Many parents have a horror of double names, and 
insist that there is nothing like one plain Christian name. 
A good John, Richard, William, or Thomas will, they 
declare, beat all the barbarous and fantastic binomials ever 
invented. No doubt there is something, nay, a good deal, in 
this view, but on the whole, we are inclined to think it is 
unsound. William Pitt, Robert Clive, John Lawrence are 
doubtless grand in their plainness, but for all that, and con- 
sidering the multitude of people in the world, and the need 
for distinction, we believe that the better way is to give two 
names. That secures differentiation and yet does not embar- 
rass. Save under very exceptional circumstances, we hold 
that no one should have more than two Christian names. 
A Prince or Princess may carry all that weight of nomencla- 
ture “lightly like a flower,” but not so a workaday mortal. 
Two names, one plain and one coloured,—that, we believe, is 
the safe rule for the child of ordinary parents. By a plain 
name we mean a name like John, William, James, Robert; 
Thomas, Henry, Edward, for a boy, and like Jane, Mary, 
Sarah, Julia, Ann, Elizabeth, for a girl. Which plain name 
it is to be must, of course, be decided on some sound 
and intelligible ground. The coloured name should either be 
a fancy Christian name, or else a family surname, selected 
also on good grounds. A great deal is to be said for the 
family surname used as a Christian name. Not all people 
are lucky enough to have old wainscoted halls hung with 
family portraits, —“ Judges in very formidable ermine, 
Attorneys-General awful to the sight,” patriots in periwigs, 
and Cromwellian Colonels of horse in point lace-collars and 
long hair that disputes the right of the courtiers to be called 
the “comely party.” -Such unfortunates find it extremely 
hard to maintain the family traditions. A well-selected series 
of family names serves however somewhat the purposes of 
the old hall, and while the boys and girls go about the world 
with such signposts to these ancestry tied to them, the pedi- 
gree will never be wholly forgotten. If you want to keep 
alive the memory of an ancestor (through the female) who 
fought at Plassey under Clive, or of an ancestress who 
was a good Whig, and succoured the fugitives of Sedgmoor 
when James II. was King, call your boy by his or her-name, 
and you will have done something to secure the continuity of 
family history. 

We cannot follow the subject of naming into those remotest 
depths so valiantly explored by the father of Tristram Shandy. 
Unquestionably, however, there was something in Mr.Shandy’s 
theory that a child’s future depends largely upon its name, 
and that if you want to make the child’s moral being your 
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prime care, you must not fail to give proper consideration to 
its name. A good name will not make a good man out of a 
bad one, nor will a bad name ruin a fine spirit. A bad name 
may however do something to depress or deflect a weak nature. 
Give an ordinary boy the name of Tristram, and you will be 
pretty sure, if he is whimsically inclined, to intensify that bad 
quality. Call him Henry, on the other hand, and you will, at 
least, give him a fair chance of being reasonable, sound-headed, 
and prudent. The young Prince, at any rate, has no nonsen- 
sical names, and if, when he comes to be King, and has a wife 
who when the crowns are off wants to call her husband some- 
thing lighter than England, she will have a good list from 
which to select a pet name. Eddie, Georgie, Chris (what is the 
short for Andrew? ), Pat, and Davy, will be at her service. 





THE MIDSUMMER MONTH. 

* et is the true “midsummer month” by natural order, 

if not by the calendar. Coming between the busy days 
of hay-time and the hush before harvest, it marks the acme 
of summer foliage and summer flowers, and often, even in 
this country, the most abiding period of summer heats. Its 
beauty depends wholly on the season. No greater contrast 
has been known for fifty years than the appearance of the 
country in the present week, and at the corresponding date of 
last summer. Then the long drought and heats had burnt 
every meadow brown, and the rich foliage of the hedgerows 
was gnawed and bruised by the hungry cattle. Even the 
streams and rivers were invaded, and not only the rushes and 
sedge upon the banks, but the water-lilies and arrowheads in 
the running rivers were browsed and cropped level with the 
water by horses and oxen. The sunbeams which then burnt 
the ground seem to have given it a double measure of 
fertility, which the summer rains of the last three weeks 
have vivified and turned to use with almost tropical 
swiftness. The result is a crop not only of leaf, but of 
flowers, of the richest and most luxuriant growth. In the 
gardens, the stems of the white lilies are six and seven feet 
high, the clustered roses almost break their branches, the 
honeysuckle tears itself from the walls by its weight of 
blossom, and the second crop of grass is smothered with 
field-flowers. Itis the month of perfume, and for the moment 
the gardens eclipse the fields both in scent and colour, for the 
lime-blossom and roses struggle for the mastery in scents, and 
the lime is nearly always a garden-tree. In the fields, the 
sense is almost oppressed by the heavy odour of the drying 
hay-ricks. But in the gardens there is nowa blending of 
delicate scents such as has not been known for years. There 
has grown up a fashion of preferring mere odours to per- 
fumes, perhaps because the wsthetic perception, which has 
jearnt to appreciate many things which it did not, is forget- 
ting the value of what needed no teaching. The taste for 
wild-flowers is almost losing its sense of proportion, when ox- 
eyed field-daisies are bought in the streets by preference to 
roses, and at an equal price. But whatever the canons of 
beauty, that of scent can hardly change. The rose has still 
the purest perfume in Nature. Let those who are forgetting 
it, go down to the country, and walk among the rose-gardens 
in the morning, as the sun is drying the dew on their 
petals in mid-July. The flower-fancies of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream were woven in the fresh hours of midsummer 
mornings, as well as of summer twilight, and it was then that 
the poet remembered to make his night-flying fairy queen 
s-nd her elves— 

* Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds ;” 
while more true to fairy hours— 

* Some war with rere-mice for their leathern wings.” 
It was the same hour which made Milton for once strike a 
note of gladness, unborrowed from the conventions of his 
cl:ssie store, and bid the Nymph of Gladness— 

“ At his window bid good-morrow, 


Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine.” 


And it was the rose-gardens of Damascus, in which, then as 
now, the Syrian lords sat among the damask flowers by the 
rashing streams from Lebanon, that Naaman had in mind, 
when he asked if Abana and Pharpar were not better than all 
the waters of Jordan? 

The ‘‘ monotony” of the dark-green foliage of July is the 
theme of some complaint. If the green of floor and walls 
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wearies, what of the flowers with which thoy are then adorned? 
The authors of that useful catalogue, The Country Month } 
Month,* are at pains to give statistics of the change io 
colouring of flowers as the year progresses. From April to 
July there is a steady increase of yellows and reds among the 
different varieties in blossom. In July, the number of blue 
white, purple, yellow, and red varieties is almost exactly equal, 
But these statistics are useless as a guide to the general effect 
of flowers in a given month. It is the number of blossoms 
not of species, that gives the tone to the fields, and an acre of 
red poppies is worth all the parti-coloured rarities that “blush 
unseen” in the hedgerows. The red poppies, in the corn 
and in the waste lands, and the wild-roses, which break the 
line of the tall hedgerows, are the natural contrast to the 
“monotony of green.” The dark July tints have their proper 
place in the natural scale of colour for the English year, or 
rather for that part in which vegetable life is active. From 
March till autumn the colours gradually deepen, until in 
early September the tints of all the second blossoms of 
flowers, and of the grass and leaves, is darkest. Then colour 
dies as the leaves die, the tints growing lighter and brighter, 
till colour vanishes in decay. Every fruit is darker than the 
flower which bore it, except the snowberry, and the brighten. 
ing and lightening of tints, whether in the seeds of plants or 
in the stalks and ears of the ripening corn, is the sure pre. 
cursor of decay. It is by the banks of English rivers that the 
natural beauties of the midsummer month are seen in their 
greatest perfection. The contrast of cool waters and sun-lit 
levels of meadow, appeals equally to the sense of sight and the 
enjoyment of coolness, tranquillity, and repose. The Upper 
Thames, and its beautiful tributaries, the two Colnes, the Lod- 
don, the Cherwell, the Windrush, and the Evenlode, are the 
natural summer haunt of those who can choose their locality 
to suit the months. To appreciate the beauties of the water. 
garden you must be on the water itself, and row among the 
lilies, and in front of the flower-set banks. The growths in 
the two have this contrast. All the plants of the bank are 
tall and upright; all those of the stream, except the arrow- 
head, are level and flat. Thus the purple and yellow loose- 
strife, the yellow iris, burr-reeds, the St. John’s wort, the 
bull-rushes, and, above all, the pink flowering-rush, are set 
like sentinels to watch the stream, in which the lilies, water: 
plantain and villarsia float and blossom, supported by the 
density of the water itself, which takes the place of the up- 
right stalk, and leaves them free to spread themselves in ever- 
increasing areas of natural growth. The sea-coast is perhaps 
less affected by the seasons than any other English district. 
The scanty vegetable growths on the margin of shingle, sand, 
and seaweed left by the ebb, hardly change from year’s end 
to year’s end, and the ordinary sea-side visitor sometimes 
forgets that there are flowers almost peculiar to the sea-beech 
and the cliffs. Most of these are out in July, and the editors 
of the Country Month by Month have remembered to give a list 
of these little-noticed, but unusual and picturesque, plants, 
whose acquaintance may be made in a midsummer visit to 
the sea. They are pale grey-green plants, with a wholly 
different tone of colour from those further removed from the 
salt and sea. Perhaps the finest is the ‘“‘sea-holly,” a spiky- 
acanthus-like plant, though it is neither a “ holly ” nor a thistle, 
with all its stalks and the framework which intersects its leaves 
of a splendid ultramarine blue. The intersecting veins are 
lighter or darker according to their distance from the stalk, 
and the flower-heads are also blue. Sea-kale is a typical 
coast plant, too well known to need description, yet often 
unrecognised in its native cliffs. Horned poppy is also in 
flower, and grows just above high-water mark among the 
larger boulders and shingle. Its fragile flowers are a pale 
orange, and though poppy-like, instead of the upright vases 
in which the sleepy seeds of the poppy are stored, it carries 
them in long, hornlike pods, as decorative as its flowers. 
Samphire grows in less dangerous places than those in which 
it had to be sought in Shakespeare’s days. It is like an ice- 
plant, with succulent leaves of a brighter green than those of 
most plants on the rim of the sea. In old French, says Pro- 
fessor Boulger, speaking of the name of samphire, it was 
called “perce-pierre,” or “rock-piercer,” the equivalent of 
“ saxifrage,” or “rock-splitter,” because it was seen growing 
out of crevices. This suggested a connection not with rocks, 





* The Country Month by Month: July. By J. A. Owen and G. S. Bou'ger, 
F.L.S. London: Bliss, Sands, and Foster. 
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but with Saint Peter, whence we get not only the Latin 
4 Petrus crescentius,” or “ rock-cress,” but the Italian “ herba 
di San Pietro,” and the French “ Saint Pierre,” afterwards 
written “ Sampier,” the origin of the present name. 

Besides the true cliffs,a great part of the southern coast 
is fringed by earth-slopes called “cliffs” by courtesy, but 
more truly the sea banks. In parts of the Isle of Wight, and 
of the Solent shore, as well as of the Suffolk coast, the earth 
cliffs are among the most luxuriant of natural gardens at all 
seasors. In July, the beds of willow-herb, wild iris, and 
mares-tail, and the masses of clematis and everlasting-pea, 
which make them almost impossible for ascent or descent, 
form an unrivalled wilderness garden when seen from the 
erest of the slope. On the beautiful Solent shore, between 
the mouth of the Beaulieu river and Hurst Castle, and thence 
to Christchurch bay, the land flowers creep down to the very 
margin of this inland sea, and in July tiny wild roses blossom 
among the pebbles, their flowers looking like little pink shells 
on the shingle. By the middle of August most of these mid- 
summer beauties of the rivers and the coast will have faded. 
The bright flowers have turned to seed, though the leaves are 
not yet touched by the fire of autumn. If those who can 
choose their own time for their holidays were to anticipate 
their usual journey by some six weeks, and make trial of the 
country in the midsummer month, they would not regret 
the change. 


IS PURE SELFISHNESS NATURAL? 

R. KIDD. in the remarkable book on Social Evolution, 
which has excited so much attention of late, though 

hardly even as much as it deserves, has used what is now a 
somewhat peculiar phraseology in describing human reason, 
the only advantage of which has been to give a new and in 
some respects useful emphasis to that Darwinian doctrine of 
evolution by natural selection from which as from his fund- 
amental basis of thought, Mr. Kidd’s book takes its depar- 
ture. He writes as if there could be,—what there certainly 
could not be,—any evolution of species at all without some- 
thing more than mere superior strength in the nature of 
the species that eliminate the weaker varieties, by their 
conflict and competition with them. He calls every sanc- 
tion for the conditions of progress which is not purely 
competitive, super-natural or super-rational. Now, that is a 
very convenient sort of nomenclature for the purpose of fixing 
attention on the collisions which tread down the weaker and 
less effective varieties of the human race, and which bring the 
stronger and more effective to the front, but it is in some 
respects also very misleading, for it suggests that the nature 
which has most fight in it and least love, is the one which, on 
principles of mere reason, is bound to win. Now, surely that in- 
volves a conception of the essential nature of human character 
and reason which is quite twisted and perverse. Any race which, 
like that of the mythical Saturn, devoured its own offspring 
instead of cherishing them, would have no chance at all in 
the conflict for existence. There is no more essential condition 
of progress for any sort of species than the condition that it 
shall show a self-sacrificing courage and valour in the cherish- 
ing and defence of its own offspring,—qualities, in short, 
which are not selfish at all. We are quite aware that we are 
not criticising Mr. Kidd’s thought, so much as his language, 
when we insist on this criticism ; but there is an inconvenience 
in speaking of what is not purely selfish in buman nature 
as if it were super-natural or super-rational that seems to 
us to cloud the whole discussion of the changes which 
evolution effects. No doubt Mr. Kidd is throughout con- 
tending for the existence of religious sanctions of the condi- 
tions of progress which he means to contrast sharply with the 
selfish conditions that distinguish themselves by their capacity 
for killing out other human varieties either directly, or in- 
directly by stealing away the means of subsistence from them. 
But what we want to point out is that so far from the higher 
sanctions of progress being, as Mr. Kidd represents them, all 
super-natural or super-rational, the most essential of all the con- 
ditions of progress is the possession of that common kind of 
nature and reason which compels the parents to provide. even 
At the risk of their own life, for their offspring. Mr. Kidd has 
got what seems to us a very irrational conception of the 
meaning of the word reason. He says: “The central fact with 
which we are confronted in our progressive societies is, there- 
fore, that the interests of the social organism, and those of 





the individuals comprising it at any time, are actually anta- 
gonistic; they can never be reconciled; they are inherently 
and essentially irreconcilable” (p. 78). And he proceeds to 
argue that they are not indeed reconciled, but adjusted by 
virtue of super-natural and super-rational forces which are 
in fact religious. But the great difficulty in this use of 
language is that the germ of this super-natural and super- 
rational element is just as visible in creatures far below man, 
as the blossom and fruit of that germ are in man himself. 
The depth of the parental instinct is one of the most powerful 
of all the conditions of the success of any species in securing 
for itself a living in this world. If there were not this deep, 
disinterested instinct in the higher forms of animal life, there 
would be no race with any real bold on existence at all. Even 
the instinct of the higher animals tells them that a “rogue 
elephant,” for instance, has much less chance of securing its 
living than elephants which are loyal to the herd. Instinct, 
even in its lower forms, is based on the presumption 
that you must give if you are to take; that there is no 
tie which can serve you well, unless you serve it well. It 
may be quite true that the instincts of the individual 
and of the social organism are often apparently antagonistic, 
but it is also true, and much oftener true, that for one 
such antagonism there are many instances in which they 
are identical. The animal that will not risk itself for 
the community in which it lives, is much more likely to 
be short-lived than the animal that will. An elephant 
which is not a “rogue elephant” has a much better chance 
of food and safety than one that is. Reason, even of 
the lowest kind, accepts the give and take in all society, 
and realises that no individual can be unwilling to give 
without producing in its fellows the unwillingness that it 
should take. We object to the words super-rational and 
super-natural as applying to all human acts which are not 
purely selfish. Even the lowest forms of reason are saturated 
with a certain disinterestedness. When we say, “ There is a 
great deal of nature in that man,” we do not mean a great 
deal of that which is above nature, which is above reason, 
but only a great deal of the kind of nature which constitutes 
a human being, which is according to reason in such creatures 
as we are,—a great deal of that thoroughly reasonable and 
appropriate thought and feeling which, after its different 
kind, is no less visible in the lower animals, sometimes even 
more visible, than in man himself. 


We are well aware that we do not differ in substance 
from Mr. Kidd, but only in the mode in which he expresses 
what we should express quite otherwise. But we think 
there is real danger in the habit to which he seems to 
lend a sanction of speaking of that which is of the very 
essence of human nature, as if it were something wholly 
foreign to it and impressed on it by religion only, just as 
the Calvinists, from a very different point of view, speak 
of “grace” as if it had no real affinity to the natural 
man, whom it is supposed wholly to transform. To our 
minds, there is nothing super-rational, or properly speaking 
super-natural, at all in that kind of partial but eager dis- 
interestedness which Mr. Kidd treats as wholly of religious 
origin. On the contrary, you never really see pure selfishness 
without some admixture of it. A mixture of selfishness and 
unselfishness, of “sweet reasonableness ” with that grasping 
reasonableness which puts number one in the front of the 
battle, is of the very texture of human life, even in the most 
unregenerate members of our race. Because conflict and 
competition play a great part in human evolution, that is no 
reason at all why the reason of man should be represented 
as altogether constructed on the lower plane and adapted 
only to an encroaching aggressive organisation. In fact, 
it is not so. Before you can have a collision between one 
society and another, you must have in both societies 
the amount of loyal cohesion which makes any society 
strong, and not only so, but the reason must be so 
moulded and developed as habitually to take cognisance 
of those deeper sympathies which weld men together into 
families and States. If it is rational for man to use the 
advantages by which he can push another man out of his 
place, or the advantages by which his clan or nation can 
push another clan or nation out of its place, it is no less 
rational for him to discern the opportunities for welding 
the family or the clan or the nation more closely together, 
even at the expense of not a few suffering individuals. So 
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far from its being super-rational and super-natural to sacrifice 
oneself for the sake of others, it is most rational and most 
natural for “such creatures as we are, in such a world as 
the present,” to avail ourselves of the opportunities for 
such sacrifices. In other words, it is not super-natural and 
super-rational to show a great deal of unselfishness, but 
itis perfectly natural, perfectly rational, even without any intru- 
sion of what is ordinarily called the super-natural elements 
of faith and grace, to do so. There would be nothing for 
faith and grace to take hold of in man, if there were not in his 
nature,—even at its worst, even at its lowest point,—a great 
deal of that unselfishness which it takes a divine mind to 
evince in the most exalted form. We do not think that the 
Calvinists themselves have done more to defame human 
nature than the biologists who lay so much stress on the 
rivalry and internecine conflicis to which we owe so much in 
the evolution of the higher characters, and so little on the self- 
sacrifice and devotion by which men are gradually fitted for 
those highest feats of heroism. All human nature, all human 
reason, is moulded by the help of these nobler ingredients, 
and it is these which fit us to receive the influence of that 
which is super-natural and super-rational. But it is a misun- 
derstanding of the nature of man, and even of the nature of 
many of the lower animals, not to recognise the naturalness 
and the rationality of the instincts by virtue of which sacrifice 
establishes itself as the keynote of every great religion. Super- 
natural religion vastly enhances the function of sacrifice in 
human nature, but it certainly does not originate it. Man 
is not man without it. 





ROSES. 

N a garden of peace which the birds haunt there is a 
verandah from which the ‘ Maids of the Village’ hang in 
great white clusters, and a ‘Crimson Rambler’ sends up 
vigorous shoots to meet the snowy fringe, and a loose ‘ Réve 
d’Or’ in golden splendour climbs another pillar trying to out- 
shine its neighbours, while between them a soft blush rose 
blooms in gentle competition, but failing in the attempt, hides 
humbled behind its leaves, little dreaming that all the while 
it is sweeter than the rest. This verandah leads to a rose- 
garden circling an old sundial, sheltered by a belt of shrubs, 
and partly shadowed by Spanish chestnuts. Tall white 
Madonna lilies in stately grandeur stand sentinel at each 
entrance, and near by a jewelled bed of white irises and 
orange Iceland poppies shines and glitters in the sun; mauve 
and white campanulas ring their bells for joy, sweet-bergamot 
raises a red tassel of a head, and pale larkspurs borrow a 
little blue from the sky to help to bring it nearer the earth. 
On the sundial a fly-catcher sits unmindful of the quick 
flight of Time, while “everywhere are roses, roses;” and 
it is difficult to choose at which shrine to worship first. 
Wordsworth’s “budding rose above the rose full blown,” 
is exemplified among the hybrids, as, for instance, sturdy 
‘Captain Christie, or by virtue of merit, ‘ Margaret 
Dickson,’ a giant white rose with a faint blush centre, 
resting in its framework of green. As each glory unfolds 
itself, Edmund Waller’s advice to the maiden in his poem 
comes to mind and wonder ceases that he chose such an 
object-lesson as the rose. The old reign of cabbage-roses and 
China roses is over now, and the beautiful soft, delicate, loose 
tea-roses carry off the palm, with their additional beauty of 
red-brown foliage and crimson stems. It is no longer a case 
of “gather ye rose-buds while ye may, Young June is still 
a-flying,” for they bloom generously from May to October. 
Tawny-yellow buds of ‘Madame Charles’ and the soft flesh- 
colour or coppery-rose of the sweet ‘Comtesse Nadaillac’ 
vie with ‘ Jean Ducher’ and ‘Francisca Kruger’ in tint and 
absolute perfection, while a blushing bunch of ‘Madame 
Lambard’ makes the pure whiteness of the ‘Hon. Edith 
Gifford’ more pearly-white than ever. It is when standing 
in the rose-garden by the sundial, with an armful of precious 
blooms, that the old legend of the rose can best be appreciated : 
“The Rose came of nectar spilled from heaven; Love, who 
bore the celestial vintage, tripped a wing and overset the 
vase; and the nectar, spilling on the valleys of the earth, 
bubbled up in roses.” ‘This is easily understood by those who 
love their gardens, and each rose-tree typifies intense sacri- 
fice by blooming its heart away, giving out the fullness 
of its being at the sun’s behest. Alfred Austin’s love 
of the tea-rose is easily traced in his fascinating book, 








“The Garden that I Love.” Faultlessness in flowers, he 
says, “is almost as rare as in human beings; but tea-roseg 

are absolutely faultless. Their stems and their leaves are ag 

graceful as their buds; not ore of them is of a bad, vulgar, oy 
tawdry colour,” and they are found in the garden that the 

present writer loves, though the poet can sing their praises 

with a truer ring. “Poetry is a luminous halo which makes. 
thought clearer as well as larger,” and can paint the flower- 
with a truer touch than an artist’s brush. On the window. 

sill, near the rose-garden, was a forgotten heap of rose-leayes, 

and when the human world was still, a blackbird came ang 
laid a mottled green-grey egg among the leaves, thinking per. 

haps the world was a hard world even in a moss-lined nest, 

and at all hazard, one nestling should be reared on a bed of 

roses. A nature lesson for Ruskin to ponder over and turn 

into the language beautiful, for parent birds had best be con. 

tent with what the Creator provides, and a bed of roses is not 

always a criterion of peace. Addison, in the Spectator, written 

in 1711, tells us that “a cloudy day, or a little sunshine, have 

as great an influence on many constitutions, as the most real 

blessing or misfortunes ;” so with the roses, a shower or a day’s 

sunshine influences the life of a rose. After a shower, soft 

buds droop their heads and rose-leaves cover the brown earth 
hurt by the lightest touch of wind or rain. “ Listen to the 
garden talking while it rains,” writes Phil Robinson. “The 

roses are weeping their pretty flowers away, drop, drop, drop, 

one petal at a time, and then, on a sudden, a whole sob-full.” 

Golden ‘Etoile de Lyon’ petals, ‘Anna Olivier’s’ flesh. 

tinted fallen leaves, and an orange litter from the over 

blown blooms of ‘ William Alan Richardson’ carpet the beds, 

After the rain, thrushes come listening over the grass as 
worms are tempted to the surface, and family conclaves of 

red-starts and robins are held under the bushes. “I imagine: 
it would be delightful to study roses for a decade, and then 
write a book,” says an American author; but a study of 
decade upon decade would never reveal half the varying 
beauties centred in all tea-roses. There was a time when it 
was said they were too delicate to grow in the open border, but 
that time has passed, and a scatter of withered bracken proves 
sufficient shelter for the tenderest plant. Of course amateur 
rose-growers possess Dean Hole’s excellent book on roses, 
full of good advice, pithy sayings, and quaint humour, but 
rose-culture has advanced, and his knowledge is hardly up to 
date; besides, experience is the best teacher, and success must 
be won through failure. For exhibition, roses should be 
plucked with the dew on them, for “the rose is sweetest 
washed with morning dew,” as it lies like the faint blue bloom 
of a peach on the dark crimson satin leaves of ‘ Prince Arthur’ 
and ‘ Fisher Holmes;’ at 3 o’clock in the morning, when the 
lark is singing its sweet welcome to the dawn—before the 
sparrows begin to chirp or the first thrush awakes—the anxious 
rosarian must be busy in his rosary. But what true lover of 
the queen of flowers can have the heart to disbud and prune 
and “prink” unmercifully for the empty glory of having per- 
chance for one day in the year a finer rose than a neigh- 
bour’s? After the rose is dead the fragrance lives, for the 
leaves, gathered and blended with sweet spices, make again 
the pot-pourri which our great-grandmothers made in the 
olden time, and which haunts by its sweetness old blue jars 
on the oaken chests. And roses—whether monthly roses, 
or yellow and white Banksia clusters, or the old-fashioned 
rose of Provence—make a pot-pourri of sweet memories in 
hearts, and conjure up shadows on the grass long vanished 
away. By the old moss-covered grey sundial, as the sun 
marks time, and thoughts of wild roses climbing the hedges 
outside, or a waft of sweetbriar on the air, bring other dreams, 
every bloom in the rosary “by human love made doubly 
sweet,” begs for love in return, “eternal vigilance,” and 
gentle worship. 





—— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE VACANT SEE OF BATH AND WELLS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—May I add to the remarks, in the Spectator of July 14th, 
on the translation of Dr. Kennion from an Australian to an 
English See, a further comment? Four years ago your in- 
dulgence published in your paper some remarks of mine on 
the relation of the Anglican Church with the young demo- 
cracies of Australasia, and I would venture again to iterate 
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one of my then contentions. I pointed out in 1890, that whilst 
¢he Roman Catholic Church in our Colonies was very largely 
controlled by Irishmen who are deeply imbued with Separatist 
tendencies, the Anglican Church is the Church of the most 
Joyal and conservative Colonists. I remarked, and my per- 
sonal opinion has been later approved of by very competent 
judges, that in the nature of things the Italian-Irish hierarchy 
‘of Australia and New Zealand are under a strong temptation 
to flatter the vanity of the mob by posing as champions of 
the young nationalities, and thereby to secure the leadership 
for itself, and the downfall of English supremacy, whether 
spiritaal or temporal. And I sought to plead that, despite the 
golid, unselfish, and laudable work in town and country of the 
Anglican clergy, it is all-important in the face of the osten- 
tatious policy of the Roman organisation to consolidate and en- 
hance the prestige of our own Church in Australasia. It is there- 
fore with real regret that I see the tidings of Lord Rosebery’s 
appointment of Dr. Kennion to the See of Bath and Wells. 
The character and ability of our Colonial Bishops is becoming 
4 matter of great moment, and nowhere more so than in 
Australia. Hitherto it has been a matter of real difficulty to 
induce first-rate men to accept dioceses beyond the seas. Of 
late years undoubtedly a distinct advance has been made in 
the right direction. English ecclesiastics have slowly come to 
realise that for a man of burning faith, or of healthy energy, 
or of real organising power, there are careers more apostolic, 
more satisfying, and more rich in experience, to be had abroad 
than at home. But while Bishops and Pastors have arisen in 
abundance, for the rude heroic missionary provinces of South 
Africa, or Western North America, or Melanesia, the older, 
more established regions seem to lack attraction. One would 
have supposed that the career of a great Australian Prelate, 
say that of a Bishop of Sydney, with the Primacy of a vast Con- 
tinent, would have formed an irresistible attraction to the many 
zealous, capable Churchmen, who pass their lives here in com- 
parative indolence and oblivion. Yet such has not proved the 
case, and as a consequence the English Church has, in the 
past, by no means reaped that harvest which stands whitening 
at its gates. It is a twofold misfortune, therefore, when a 
Prelate, who by common repute has won the confidence and 
esteem of his people, is removed to a new and entirely unevent- 
ful sphere. Emotion, vanity, personal attachments play a large 
part in forming public opinion in the Colonies; and public 
opinion is easily offended. A manof power who went out for 
life to fill the Sees of Sydney or Melbourne, would pre- 
sently win for himself a position and an authority which 
would be invaluable for the Church and a turning-point in 
Colonial history. But a Church whose chief officers are 
fancied, even if unjustly, to be treating their Sees as step- 
ping-stones to comfortable English palaces, or, worse still, 
who come out with much pomp and parade, and then flee 
away home at the first breath of danger or social discomfort, 
is not the body which will finally hold its own with the Aus- 
tralian peoples. Men must go out into these new societies 
with the real spirit of readiness to spend and be spent, and 
with a set determination that their native land shall see them 
no more, save as strangers and pilgrims. 

In conclusion, I would guard against any supposition of a 
personal criticism of the new successor of Ken on the throne 
of Wells. Of Bishop Kennion nothing is known, save his 
worth. But on the general question and policy I make bold 
to speak, for no child of the Anglican Church need be silent 
on the dangers in her path. And dull indeed must be the 
loyalty of a heart which does not quicken at the thought of 
the possibilities which await the leaders of our branch of the 
Universal Church, when her most vigorous sons awaken to 
some due sense of the imperishable services they may render 
among our distant kinsmen in the furtherance of a subtler 
union and a more constraining fellowship than mere political 
ingenuity or imperial exigencies can devise or enforce.—I am, 

‘Sir, &e., Vincent W. Catmapy Hamtyn, 
47 Duke Street, S.W. 





ENGLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE ‘* SpErcraToR.’”’] 
‘Sir,—I think that your reviewer, in criticising “‘England’s 
Foreign Trade,” in the Spectator of July 14th, has misrepre- 
sented the paragraph (p. 138) on the future of agriculture. 
The passage in the book runs :—“ A reaction is certain, though 


perhapsynot till a distant future. [Considering certain phe- 
nomena, we see that] the law of ‘diminishing return’ must 
some day apply to the whole world; and it seems probable 
that at no very distant date we shall see. ..... prices rising 
and agriculture prosperous.” That is to say, it is certain that 
a reaction will come ultimately, while it is only probable 
that it will not be very remote. By leaving out the word 
“probable,” and all the context except the words in italics, 
and inverting the order, your reviewer has made a nonsensical 
contradiction, which cannot fairly be obtained from the 
sentence, badly worded though it may be.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. L. Bowtey. 

[We are glad to give Mr. Bowley this opportunity of 
setiing himself right with our readers, which his language 
implies that he rather stood in need of.—Ed. Spectator. ] 





SOCIAL ADOPTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator,”’] 

Srr,—Your interesting article on “Cousinly Affection ” 
reminds me of advice once given me by Jowett: “ Never 
listen to a man who abuses his relations. He will make it up 
with them, and then he will hate you for knowing that he 
abused them.” But Iam now concerned with your last two 
sentences, which tempt me to say a word about Social 
Adoption, as I may call it, to distinguish it from Legal 
Adoption. In the National Review for July, 1893, I speak of 
having long ago met Sir Richard Owen as the guest of the 
late Mr. William Prescott, who “was the friend of Grote, and 
his partner in the bank, and the intimate friend of Thackeray 
and Tennyson; and when staying with him, I met Miss 
Thackeray, Sir Henry Taylor, Sir Francis Doyle, Venables, and 
others of less note.” Some nieces of Lady Taylor used to call 
Mr. Prescott “ Cousin William,” and to treat him as a sort of 
uncle; and the author of “Philip von Artevelde,” I believe, 
took pleasant reprisals on a kinswoman of Mr. Prescott. I 
know of another instance, and have heard of several, where such 
an adoption has been set on foot with happy results among 
the intellectual classes, who somehow have peculiar facilities 
for guarding it against misconstruction. In those classes, 
too, the adoption has the advantage that, under cover of 
the domestic fiction, an elderly man may correct a girl 
if she makes a mistake, or rebuke her if she talks nonsense, 
with a freedom which the social disabilities of the “ weaker ” 
sex, as Mr. Swinburne calls us, would otherwise preclude. In 
short, he is to the docile ladies who are drawn to him by the 
force of “pupillary attraction,” what Daddy Crisp was to 
Miss Burney. Either a Swede or a Dane (I think a Swede) 
told me that in his country adoptions of this sort are com- 
mon, and for a singular reason,—so singular that I mention 
it on the chance that some of your readers may be able either 
to confirm or refute it. My informant, if I understood him 
rightly, said that among the gentlefolk of his nation it is 
thought ill-bred to pronounce the pronoun “ you;” the full 
name or title of the person addressed has to be given, and to 
be often repeated. But though they may not say “ you,” they 
may say “thou.” Therefore, to avoid the more cumbrous form, 
tutoiement soon begins among friends. But tutoiement, my in- 
formant said, involves a sort of adoption, and the use of Chris- 
tian names. “ What then,” I asked, “is done when there is a 
great disparity of years?” ‘In that case,” he replied, “the 
younger friend addresses the elder as Uncle or Aunt.” The 
matterand manner of this recital had an old-fashioned flavour 
which attracted me to Scandinavians and their ways. Indeed, 
I have come to the conclusion that, of the Continental 
nationalities frequenting foreign hotels, the Swedes and the 
Danes are next perhaps to the Dutch, those with whom a 
quiet Englishman is likely to have most in common.—I am, 
Sir, &c. LioneL A, TOLLEMACHE. 


Hotel Sonnenberg, Engelberg, July 10th. 





REFORMED “PUBLICS.” 
[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘' SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—All reasonable men will hail with enthusiasm the newly 
formed Public-house Reform Association. My object in 
writing is not to criticise it, but to offer an alternative to 
one of your suggestions. You propose that the surplus which 
there will be, shall be spent in reducing the National Debt. 
Now, as the sale of intoxicating liquors will be largely reduced, 
it follows that the amount obtained from the tax on them will 
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also be reduced, and I think that the Association will do well 
to offer to make the deficiency a first charge on its surplus. 
In doing so, it would be lessening the chances of opposition 
from the Government, and also avoid the risk of an increase 
in the Income-tax, which nobody wants to see. While at the 
same time, it would not be spending the money in any way 
which could lead to the sale of intoxicants being pressed by 
individuals.—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. C. B. 





THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 

[To THe EpiTor oy THE “SPEcTaToR.’”] 
S1r,—The letter of “M. B.,” which appears in the Spectator 
of July 14th under the above heading, is full of misleading 
statements. Mr. Augustus Smith did not buy the Scilly 
Islands from the Duke of Leeds; he leased them for three 
lives from the freeholder, the Duchy of Cornwall. He did 
not “ emigrate his subjects.” He evicted many of his tenants, 
and they then had no alternative but to clear out. I know 
the islands well, and I have never heard it suggested that the 
late Mr. Augustus Smith spent a penny in “emigrating.” 
Your correspondent says he spent “a large sum of money in 
the operation.” 

As to the economic condition of the islands in the third 
decade of the century, it was bad, and for a plain reason. 
They enjoyed an artificial prosperity during the great war, 
and the population went up rapidly. With peace bad times 
came for the poor, and as they stuck to their homes in spite 
of changed circumstances, there was much distress. But 
what all this has to do with Achill and its troubles, Iam ata 
loss to discover.—I am, Sir, &c., FRANK BANFIELD. 


Crichton Club, Adelphi Terrace, July 16th. 





ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 

[To tue Eprror oF THE “ SrectTaTor.”] 
Sir,—I have read with great interest the able article on 
Lord Salisbury’s Aliens Bill, in the Spectator of July 14th, 
and as one who has been working at this subject for the last 
seven years, should be glad if you would allow me to call 
attention to one point which, in my opinion, has not been 
sufficiently emphasised, and that}is the indirect influence 
which the unlimited pouring-in of destitute and degraded 
foreigners has in increasing our national burden of pauperism 
and vice. It is often objected that but few of these foreign 
immigrants come upon the rates, and that our workhouses 
show but few signs of their presence. This is a half-truth, 
and like all half-truths it conceals a fallacy. Nulla falsa 
doctrina est quae non permisceat aliquid veritatis. On the 
surface the objection is plausible enough. The numerous 
Jewish and foreign benevolent societies are careful not to 
allow their people to come on the rates if they can possibly 
help it. But that the whole tendency of their destitute, or 
semi-destitute, immigration is to drive the native poor upon 
the rates, cannot be denied. In the congested trades and 
districts which these undesirable foreigners affect, their 
presence is sufficient to beat down wages to a level below 
that upon which the native worker can with decency exist ; 
and with the degradation of labour comes also a degradation 
of morals. 

In proof of this, I may quote a comparatively recent report 
of the Mile End Board of Guardians, to the effect that this 
destitute foreign immigration has “a deteriorating effect 
upon the moral, financial, and social condition of the people.” 
The Whitechapel Guardians also deplore the substitution of 
the foreign for the English population. The result, they say, 
is the lowering of the general condition of the people. The 
Hackney Board of Guardians also consider it a serious social 
danger, reducing wages to a “starvation point.” 

Such a consensus of opinion cannot be ignored. It is in 
this way—indirectly rather than directly, but none the less 
actually—that the immigration of destitute aliens tends to 
increase pauperism, vice, and crime, and constitutes a serious 
social evil.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. WILKINS. 





CANARY CULTURE. 
[To THE EptTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—In reference to the last paragraph of your article on 
“Canary Culture,” in the Spectator of July 14th, it may in- 
terest you to learn that a pair of canaries have apparently 
reared a brood in the bushes which surround our quadrangle. 








I say “apparently,” for the nest has not been found; but the 
old birds and two young ones are still to be seen. The 
cock-bird was tame enough to allow itself to be caught. The 
weather has been cold enough as a whole this year to make, 
it a fairly severe test of the birds’ endurance. 

I may perhaps add that the so-called Roman snails, of 
whose continuance in England you seemed to express some 
doubt a little while ago, are to be found still at the Roman 
Villa, near South Leigh, where I saw one a few days ago.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. iH. A. Cowett, 

St. Edward’s School, Oxford, July 16th. 





«A FETE IN CRAPE.” 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Srr,—I have just read and much enjoyed reading the ingeniong 
article under this heading in the Spectator of July 7th. But 
I should like to question the writer of it as to his ground for 
the characterisation of Julian contained in it. “Good,” I 
will allow him to have been—almost what we call « goody,” 
and “strangely interesting ” too, nevertheless; for he was a 
wise and humane administrator, a witty writer, a brave and 
skilful general. But “mocking sceptic”—I should have 
thought this was about the very last epithet to apply to that 
most devout believer in the old religion, that most enthusi- 
astic expounder of the New Platonism. Again, “ Something of 
Julian is in every Parisian.” Well, I should have thought it 
would have been hard to find two more divergent types of a 
common humanity than the self-indulgent, lively, effervescing 
Parisian of the end of the nineteenth century, and the con- 
scientious prig, the unkempt ascetic, who ruled the Roman 
world in the middle of the foarth. Once more, “He 
produced nothing but epigrams and founded nothing but 
Paris.” Surely Paris was in existence before Julian, and 
though he has every right to be called its restorer, yet hardly 
its Founder. And as to epigrams,—I fancied that his style, 
despite his wit, was somewhat defaced by an elaborate diffuse. 
ness, rather than characterised by an epigrammatic terseness ; 
and that the “ Misopogon” and “ Cxsars” were much better 
known and worth knowing than his few extant epigrams. The 
one epigrammatic saying by which every one remembers him, 
and which the writer of the article apparently accepts as 
authentic, has long ago been banished to the realm of fable. 
If we had nothing but internal evidence to guide us in the 
choice as to authenticity between the death-bed scene, as de- 
picted by the heathen historian, with its calm and lengthy 
philosophic discourse, and the same death-bed with its cry of 
despair as fancied by the Christian fabulist, it would have 
been enough. But, of course, we have too overwhelming 
external evidence in favour of Ammianus, in the fact that he 
was an eye-witness of that “Death in the Desert.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. W. 4H. 





BLUNDERS. 
(To THE EprTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—While enjoying the amusing blunders in which your 
correspondent “ Examiner” finds consolation, and which he 
has kindly given us in the Spectator of July 14th, I think we 
in these Northern parts can “see him, and go one better ” (a3 
they say at poker). At least, if they have not heard it, your 
readers will appreciate the following answer, which is vouched 
for by Mr. Ball, the able vice-president of the Liverpool 
Philomathic Society :—‘ Examiner: Define a parable.— 
Examinee: A parable is a heavenly story with no earthly 
meaning.” As I am pen in hand, let me thank you for 
another good laugh I have enjoyed over your article on 
“Straw Hats and Dignity,” a comment upon the announce 
ment in the Daily Telegraph that “ the County Court Judges 
have passed a new rule enabling them to wear straw hats in 
the hot weather without loss of dignity.” Primed with the 
excellent fooling of your contributor, I started this afternoon 
to visit a neighbour—a brother Judge—who I knew had gone 
up to the recent yearly meeting of our society, at which the 
rule in question must have been passed. I looked forward to- 
a real treat in decanting on his almost venerable head some of 
the racy, good-natured chaff of your contributor as to the 
fabric which the Nonconformist conscience, the unruly 
members of local athletic clubs, and the chief tipster of 
the ‘Boar and Blunderbuss,’ will surely build upon the 
ribbons which must encircie our hats—for it would be, as 
you say, positively disreputable to wear them ribbonless—in 
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the hot months. Imagine my collapse then, when, in answer 
to my preliminary interrogatory, my learned brother replied 
with serene innocence: “Hats! no rule was passed or pro- 
posed as to hats. They weren’t mentioned either at the 
meeting or at the dinner afterwards.” I felt a sympathy 
at that moment with Peter Pindar’s pilgrim, who took a 
journey to see the feather which had been moulted from the 
angel Gabriel’s wing :— 
‘“« But was it Gabriel’s feather,—holy muses ! 
It was not Gabriel’s feather, but a goose’s.”’ 
It is by no means the first time that your contemporary with 
“the largest circulation in the world” has appeared in the 
plumage of that useful but unappreciated bird.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chester, July 16th. TuHos. HuacHeEs, 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The Dowager Duchess of Abercorn is not the daughter 
of Francis, fifth Duke of Bedford, to whom Burke addressed 
the famous “ letter to a noble Lord.” She is the daughter of 
John, sixth Duke of Bedford, of whom there is a short notice 
on page 239 of the first volume (second series) of the “ Greville 
Memoirs.” She is half-sister to the seventh Duke, who took a 
most important part in all Cabinet negotiations in the latter 
days of Mr. Greville’s life, and of Lord John, the Prime 
Minister. She is also supposed to be the widow of the model 
from whence Lord Beaconsfield drew his famous picture of 
“the sustained splendour of the stately life” of Dukes in the 
United Kingdom, and consequently the mother of the young 
lady there sketched as Lady Corisande.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. R. G. 





UNRECOGNISED DAINTIES. 
[To Tne Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Perhaps the following may be reckoned among “ un- 
recognised dainties:”—A few years ago, a friend spent his 
holiday at a farm-house in Scotland, and one day his landlady 
produced for dinner a pie, which he pronounced to be the 
most delicious dish he had ever tasted. The landlady informed 
him it was made of a sucking-pig. The following year he 
went to stay at the same farm-house, and asked if he could 
again be treated to sucking-pig pie. “Ah no, Sir,” said the 
good woman, “they all lived this year! ”—I am, Sir, &c., 
W.S. 








POETRY. 


THREE SONNETS. 
I—AFTER THE TITANS. 

ENGLAND, in good Victoria’s latter reign, 

Two potent councillors by turns have led, 

Little alike in build of heart or head, 
Yet owning this resemblance,—that the twain 
Are visibly of Britain’s ancient strain, 

Sprung of the lineage of her stalwart dead, 

Strong souls and massive, such as England bred 
In the brave day that cometh not again. 





To these succeeds another, newer race, 

Men light and slight, on narrower scale designed, 
Offspring and image of the change we trace 

In art, arms, action, manners, morals, mind,— 
The burly oak departing, in its piace 

The lissom willow, swaying to the wind. 


II.—PEACE AND WAR. 

The sleek sea, gorged and sated, basking lies ; 
The cruel creature fawns and blinks and purrs ; 
And almost we forget what fangs are hers, 

And trust for once her emerald-golden eyes ; 

Though haply on the morrow she shall rise 
And summon her infernal ministers, 

And charge her everlasting barriers, 
With wild white fingers snatching at the skies. 


So, betwixt Peace and War, man’s life is cast 
Yet hath he dreamed of perfect Peace at last 
Shepherding ail the nations ev’n as sheep 
The inconstant, moody ocean shall as soon, 
At the cold dictates of the bloodless moon, 

Swear an eternity of halcyon sleep. 








III.—TO A FRIEND, 


UNITING ANTIQUARIAN TASTES WITH PROGRESSIVE POLITICS. 
True lover of the Past, who dost not scorn 
To give good heed to what the Future saith,— 
Drinking the air of two worlds at a breath, 
Thou livest not alone in thoughts outworn, 
But ever helpest the new time be born, 
Though with a sigh for the old order’s death ; 
As clouds that crown the night that perisheth 
Aid in the high solemnities of morn. 


Guests of the ages, at To-morrow’s door 
Why shrink we? The long track behind us lies, 
The lamps gleam and the music throbs before, 
Bidding us enter: and I count him wise, 
Who loves so well Man’s noble memories 
He needs must love Man’s nobler hopes yet more. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 





THE IRISH WEDDING. 
Tim Matony, Andy Bourke, and his cousin, Pat O’Rourke, 
Wid the bottle peepin’ slily from his tails, Sir, 
Och, they follow’d wid a smile each his colleen up the aisle, 
And they set down their shillalies at the rails, Sir. 
And Father Tom McCoy, faith! his Reverence was the boy 
That would hardly know the meaning of a deadlock ; 
So he laid them out in twos, and you’d barely wipe your shoes 
Ere he had ’em nately jined in holy wedlock. 
Oglin’ and sighin’ 
Comes aisy as lyin’ 
But you'd want a shmart boy while the knot was a-tyin’. 


Then each bridegroom steps aside to salute his bloomin’ bride, 
When his Reverence cuts among ’em like a knife, boys ; 
“Ts it so I see yez stand ” (and he lets ’em feel the hand) 
‘‘ Each a-kissing of his neighbour’s pretty wife, boys?” 
Says Malony, “ Wirrasthrue! och, whatever will I do ? 
Troth, I’d like to see my wake this blessed minute! 
For your Reverence had us mixt at the moment we was fixt, 
And black bigamy’s the shmallest taste that’s in it!” 
Oglin’ and sighin’ 
Comes aisy as lyin’ 
But you'd want a shart boy while the knot was a-tyin’. 


Says his Reverence, in a heat, “Had ye neither bark nor 
bleat— 
And obsarvin’ how ondecently I’d jine yez? 
Faith, I spliced ye so complete that another hair ’ud beat 
His Holiness the Pope to disentwine yez!” 
Then each bride she drooped the head, and says Andy, 
blushin’ red, 
“ Tho’ they wasn’t just the special girls we courted, 

We're so taken wid the charms of the colleens on our arms, 
Faix ! we'll stay the way your Reverence has us sorted |” 
Oglin’? and sighin’ 

Comes aisy as lyin’ 
But you'd want a shmart boy while the knot was a-tyin’. 
TERENCE HOURIGAN. 








BOOKS. 


——@——_ 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
LAKES.* 
THESE interesting volumes are the fruit of extensive local 
knowledge and of appreciative sympathy. The author has 
put his heart into the work; and although, in accordance 
with the title of the book, he tells his readers more about 
people than places, his topographical details are admirable, 
and the tourist will find the volumes serviceable as a guide. 
Mr. Rawnsley has so much to say on a theme which is at 
once dear to him and familiar, that he may be forgiven if he 
sometimes finds a difficulty in saying it. His wealth em- 
barrasses him; but to our thinking the method he pursues 
throughout the volume is far from being a happy one. The 
way in which, upon almost every page, questions are asked in 
order to answer them, is sufficiently irritating; but still more 





* Literary Associations of the English Lakes, By Rev. H. D, Rawnsley. 2 vols. 
Glasgow: Maclehose and Son, 
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opposed to a reader’s sense of fitness is the incongruity of 
blending past and present, and representing men who lived at 
different periods as walking and talking together among the 
scenes described. Here is an illustration of Mr. Rawnsley’s 
imaginative art :— 

“That man who has turned round at a spot just beyond the 
larch plantation to gaze backward is a poet. You would hardly 
think it; there is such a refinement of dandyism about him. So 
dapper is he of dress, from the well-tied bob-wig to the brass 
buttons on his drab knee-breeches, from well-starched stock to 
shining shoe-buckle, you would guess he was a city exquisite 
rather than some strolling poet. But you will understand when 
syou see his neatness how it came to pass that he left behind him 
dn such faultless handwriting that three-volumed common-place 
which Pembroke College so carefully guards. His face is pale— 
you might almost believe he is not long for this world—and yet 
he is light of step, and will accomplish a three-hundred mile walk 
before he returns to Cambridge for the October term. His brow 
fine, his nose parrot-shaped, his mouth and chin not strong 
features, are made weaker by the ‘neb,’ as the northerners 
eallit...... And here we are in imagination chatting on the 
Ambleside road track over the open common to the moor (for 
the turnpike was not in those days) at the superbest point of 
view for Derwentwater and the Keswick Vale, with the author 
of an Elegy that shall live as long as English verse is read.” 

In another place, “the dapper little man,” as with doubtful 
taste he is styled, is supposed to ramble with Southey and 
Wordsworth, Keats and Carlyle, and as they walk along the 
‘road that leads up to Ashness they are said to meet— 

“A striking-looking, dark-eyed man, with an air of command 

about him; along with him are an author-friend, two sons, and 
a young daughter, all remarkable in appearance; but the little 
girl looks tired, for she has come over Armboth Fell, through 
noontide sun and heather, at the ending of July. The elder man 
as Dr. Arnold. That boy with the curling mass of hair is a poet, 
Matthew, and if we passed this gate ten years later, we should 
find him here again with his favourite sister.” 
Mr. Rawnsley has yet to learn that simplicity is the founda- 
tion of all good literature. The mixture of fact and fiction 
in his fancy pictures leaves his readers bewildered in sepa- 
rating the wheat from the chaff. This is the more to be 
regretted, since the author, when he condescends to write 
‘simply, is an instructive and agreeable companion. 

The first volume is mainly devoted to Southey and to the 
scenery of Keswick, a sufficient space being given to Coleridge, 
who, it will be remembered, preceded Southey as tenant of 
Greta Hall. On the owner, William Jackson, the retired 
carrier, Coleridge had cast the spell with which, like his 
Ancient Mariner, he bound all, or nearly all, with whom he 
came in contact. Jackson had been offered fifty guineas for 
the rent of the house, but preferred Coleridge for a tenant at 
twenty-five. ‘A more truly disinterested man,” the poet 
writes, ‘“‘I never met with; severely frugal, yet almost care- 
lessly generous, and yet he got all his money as a common 
carrier, by hard labour and by pennies and pennies. He is 
ne instance among many in this country of the salutary 
effect of the love of knowledge.” 

Coleridge, though his life among the mountains was com- 
paratively brief, was profoundly affected by them. “I 
mever find myself alone,” he wrote, “within the embrace- 
ment of rocks and hills but my spirit careers, 
drives, and eddies, like a leaf in autumn; a wild activity 
of thoughts, imaginations, feelings, and impulses of motion 
rise up within me. The further I ascend from animated 
Nature, the greater in me becomes the intensity of the feeling 
of life.” There are many proofs of the stimulating influence 
of mountain scenery on this sensitive poet, and to these Mr. 
Rawnsley now adds a passage from a manuscript journal of 
the poet lent to him by Mr. Ernest Coleridge. 

On the evening of Sunday, August 29th, 1800, Dorothy 
‘Wordsworth records that she was walking at Grasmere in the 

‘aoonlight when Coleridge appeared, and that they conversed 
together till half-past three in the morning. Ooleridge’s 
account of his walk from Keswick on that evening over the top 
of Helvellyn, written, as Mr. Rawnsley observes, “in spasms 
and snatches as if he jotted down his notes as he walked and 
paused, and walked forward again,” is instinct with life and 
feeling. The whole passage should be read, but here are the 
poet’s words on reaching the summit of Helvellyn :— 


« Am now at the top of Helvellyn, a pyramid of stones, Ulls- 
‘water, Thirlmere, Bassenthwaite, Windermere, a tarn is Patterdale. 
‘Travelling along the ridge, I came to the other side of those 
precipices, and down below but on my left—no, no! no words can 
convey any idea of this prodigious wildness—that precipice—its 
ridge sharp as a jagged knife, level so long, and then ascending so 
boldly, what a frightful bulgy precipice I stand on, and to my 
eight hand, the crag which corresponds to the other! how it 





plunges down like a waterfall, reaches a level steepness and again 
plunges! The moon above Fairfield almost at the full,—now 
descended over a perilous peat moss, then down a hill of stones, 
all dark and darkling. I climbed stone after stone, down a half 
crag torrent and came out at the Raise Gap. And, O my God! 
how did that opposite precipice look in the moonshine, its name 
Steel Crags?” 

In the autumn of 1803 Southey joined Coleridge at Greta 
Hall, and in the spring of 1804 Coleridge, then the victim of 
opium, left Keswick, leaving his wife and children there, to 
find a brother and father in the friend whose noble character 
almost justifies the estimate of Sir Henry Taylor, that while 
there were greater poets in his generation, and men of a far 
wider reaching philosophic faculty, “it may be said of him 
justly, and with no straining of the truth, that of all his con. 
temporaries he was the greatest man.” 


Not the best beloved, however, for that claim belongs 
to Walter Scott; but we believe that Wordsworth never 
made a falser estimate of character than when he said Southey 
was “cold.” On the contrary, an excess of ardour and 
enthusiasm led him sometimes to form a false estimate of 
himself as well as of others. If he believed too strongly in his 
own genius, he gave to other men—and, above all, to Words- 
worth—the most generous praise. His affections were so 
deep that he took to heart the troubles of his friends, and 
there is nothing more beautiful or more pathetic than the 
story of his social relations and family life. Carlyle dis- 
covered that Southey’s self-restraint was not due to the want 
of fire. “I said to myself,” he wrote, “ How has this man 
contrived, with such a nervous system, to keep alive for nearly 
sixty years ? I reckon him (with those blue blushes 
and those red) to be perhaps excitablest of all men.” There 
may be nervous excitability without the warmth which 
Southey has been accused of lacking, but his letters, in 
Wordsworth’s judgment “ the best and deepest expression of 
himself,” will alone suffice to show the almost feminine 
tenderness of his heart. “If we had met him in his 
wanderings,” Mr. Rawnsley writes, “we should have been 
struck by two or three things. First, that he seldom passed 
a little child without patting it on the head, for Southey 
loved children; he would break off in his work when 
they invaded his library to tell them a tale, to imitate 
a whole farmyard and fill the house with the moanings 
of a menagerie; their deaths did but make these children 
dearer, and every child he met reminded him of his 
own Margery, Herbert, and Isabel. When Herbert died, 
‘died the best part’ of Southey too. He was never 
quite himself in spirit afterwards; Wilkinson, the friend of 
Wordsworth, met Southey in 1816, at Lowther Castle, and 
writes :—‘I lately spent an evening with Southey at Lowther; 
he seemed cast down, having lost his oldest, if not his only 
son, lately.’ Had Wilkinson met him twenty years later, and 
mentioned Herbert’s name, he would have heard Southey sigh, 
almost with a sigh of agony, and seen the mist gather in his 
eyes.” 

This, and much more that is equally just, does Mr. 
Rawnsley say of Southey’s affectionate nature, but un- 
fortunately he forgets that, in literature as in valour, discre- 
tion is needed, and weakens his comment on the poet’s 
character by this effusive eulogium :— 

“ Such was this knightly, this true brotherly and fatherly man 

—this gentleman, head and shoulders above the literati of his 
day in pure unselfishness, unworldliness, and simple-minded 
honesty ; such this true defender of the sanctities of house and 
home; this pattern father, husband, and friend; this exemplar of 
unostentatious piety ; this high-souled, pure-hearted, patient 
man; this genial host. Such was this lofty scholar, this humble 
childlike doer of each day’s work to the full reach of his power ; 
this encyclopedia of learning; this grave thinker; this poet of 
his time.” 
Of Southey, who had a head upon his shoulders that was 
the envy of Lord Byron, and “ the most spirited countenance 
that ever human form was graced with,” it is recorded that in 
the latter years of his life, his hair, which had been almost 
snowy white, grew perceptibly darker and, if anything, in- 
creased in thickness and a disposition to curl. Of this plenti- 
ful head of hair Mr. Rawnsley has a good story to tell :— 

“TI once heard an American saying to our sexton Joe, as he 
looked upon Lough’s monument in the church, ‘ Ken you tell me 
if Sutthey went to the grave with as good a suit of hair as he is 
here represented with ?’ ‘Ay,’ said Joe, ‘and a deal better, and 
aw wunderful heed of hair, neah better hereaboot than Mr. 
Soothey’s.’” 


The term Lake-poets is a misnomer. Southey stands as much 
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alone as Wordsworth ; so does Coleridge, whose most memor- 
able poems were not even written in Cumberland, but from 
the earlier years of the century to the present day, the country 
of which Defoe wrote as “barbarous and frightful” has 
been prolific in literary associations. There is scarcely one 
distinguished man of letters in this century who is not in 
some degree associated with the English Lakes. Of the most 
familiar names it is difficult to write without repeating what 
has been said again and again, but of men less known in 
connection with the country than Wordsworth and Southey, 
Mr. Rawnsley has often either something fresh to say or 
what is not generally known. 

In 1835, Alfred Tennyson and his friend, “ Old Fitz ”—Mr. 
Edward Fitzgerald, whose published letters have delighted 
many a reader in these latter days—came on a visit to the 
Speddings at their house upon Bassenthwaite, and thither 
again he brought his newly-married wife in 1850, the year 
of Wordsworth’s death. The two great poets had met in 
London in 1843, and Wordsworth had discovered in his 
Laureate successor, “ decidedly the first of our living poets.” 
Another famous guest was Carlyle, who said that Tom 
Spedding was the only man who really understood him, and 
to Mire House he paid the last visit, in 1865, when he had 
just completed Frederick the Great. A fellow visitor at the 
time has described to Mr. Rawnsley how on one occasion 
Carlyle came upon a print of himself as he had appeared 
when he was a young man :— 

“*What creature is this?’ said the sage.—‘Oh, it’s my 

own print! I’m glad to make its acquaintance again.’—Mr. 
Spedding came up; and as Carlyle read the inscription beneath 
it, ‘From your most obedient servant,’ he cried out, ‘What an 
infernal story ; you were never any body’s obedient servant yet, 
Carlyle!’ and there was a hearty laugh.” 
Tom Spedding’s home in those days was a happy one, and 
Carlyle felt the influence of the place, was charmed with the 
owner's daughters, “three beautiful young ladies,” and 
ceased to growl. 

What a number of names famous in the present century 
are brought before us as we follow Mr. Rawnsley’s steps 
through the Lake country! Hither in his youthful days 
Scott had come as wooer and as poet, and here, with Lock- 
hart, he came again as the guest of Wordsworth. Charles 
Lamb, city lover though he was, felt here, if but for a 
brief moment, the inspiration of the mountains; Keats left 
his card upon Wordsworth’s mantelpiece, Elleray is for ever 
associated with Christopher North; De Quincey, whom 
Southey denounced to Carlyle as “one of the greatest 
scoundrels living,” lived at Grasmere; so also, hard by at 
Nab’s Cottage, did Hartley Coleridge, “long time a child, and 
still a child,” when at the age of fifty-three he was carried to 
Grasmere churchyard. Then we are reminded of Dr. Arnold 
and of his poet son, of Harriet Martineau, who almost ruled 
Ambleside, according to the report of her more famous 
visitor, Charlotte Bronté; of the devout poet Faber, of the 
famous chemist Dalton, and of Sir Humphrey Davy, who 
climbed Helvellyn with Wordsworth and Scott, and led the 
Rydal poet to say that he could not express the feelings with 
which, in company with two such men, he stood upon the 
summit, 

One name stands out more prominently than all the rest in 
relation to the Lake scenery, or would do so were it not that 
the living presence of Mr. Ruskin in his beloved home upcn 
Coniston, lessens in some degree and for the moment what 
one may call the imperial sway of Wordsworth. ‘“ Two voices 
are there,” and it is interesting to remember that the country 
which Mr. Ruskin has found so attractive in his later years 
was the first to inspire him in his youth. “The first thing 
which I remember,” he writes, “ as an event in life was being 
taken by my nurse to the brow of Friars’ Crag on Derwent- 
water. The intense joy mingled with awe that I had in 
looking through the mossy roots over the crag into the dark 
lake has associated itself more or less with all twining roots 
of trees ever since.” 





POOR FOLK.* 
THIs is another of the Russian stories that justifies 
Pushkin’s exclamation, on hearing Gogol read some of his 
own works, “ My God! what a sad country Russia is!” Not 
that it insists on the dreary subjects peculiar to Russian 











literature,—there is no mention of war, or Siberia, or 
Nihilism; the characters in the little volume merely enact an 
unconscious idyll, they endure a life of grinding poverty and 
misfortune, and are finally separated for ever by a remorseless 
Fate. We see existence through the darkest spectacles, and 
almost forget that there are lights as well as shadows in the 
great panorama of Life. Mr. George Moore has contributed 
a critical preface, which is in itself an excellent piece of 
writing. Without following him into his disquisition on the 
comparatively great and little in literature, and the re- 
spective merits of Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. Bret Harte, 
we are quite prepared to allow that the author of Poor Folk 
deserves a front place in his native literature, though perhaps 
hardly on a level with the great master Turgeneff. According 
to Mr. George Moore, Russian fiction in general, and this 
story in particular, is distinguishable from English and 
French fiction by what he calls “the manner of weaving,” or 
in other words, the workmanship and style. “In English and 
French fiction,” he says, “we can follow the method. We 
can say, this is the point whence the design was started, and 
the threads were worked in such a manner, and the colour- 
harmony was composed in this or that way. But in Russian 
fiction the manner of working is not to be detected, the 
picture is apparent only in the result.” We quite agree 
that Poor Folk has a fascination of its own that it 
would be difficult to define, but it would be impossible 
to apply the metaphor of “weaving,” with its accessories of 
complete design and colour-harmony, to a work deficient in 
completeness of form, totally innocent of design or plot, and 
in which the range of colouring is entirely neutral and 
sombre. Dostoievsky’s method is more that of a student who 
dissects and studies the limb of some small creature under a 
microscope. He may discover unsuspected beauties as well 
as strange shapes and blemishes, but each limb is magnified 
enormously, and occupies a space in his perceptions out of all 
proportion with its real size and importance. The book is 
written in letters that pass almost daily between an old man, 
Makar Djevuschin, and his distant cousin and opposite neigh- 
bour, Varvara Dobroselova. The man is terribly poor, the 
butt of his office, where, in all his thirty years of service, he 
has never risen above the post of copying-clerk, but quiet and 
inoffensive, except when he forgets his troubles in drink. 
Varvara is also terribly poor,—a penniless orphan, supporting 
herself by needlework, and hinting at mysterious persecutions. 
She writes the history of her early life for Makar, but either 
the narrator or the translator has purposely left out some 
part of it, and we only find hints of wrongdoing and injustice 
on the part of a certain Anna Fédorovna and a mysterious 
“Mr. Bikov,” who finally reappears and marries the heroine. 
A narrative written in the form of letters must necessarily be 
fragmentary and incomplete. We gather as much as the 
writers themselves can be supposed to see in the limited horizon 
of their daily lives; but every conversation detailed, and every 
episode introduced, as a rule only serves to heighten the sense 
of artificiality. When exciting scenes are described, we wonder 
as much at the hero or heroine for sitting down calmly to 
narrate them, as we wonder in the course of an opera at the 
long solos and arias that interrupt and retard the action of 
the drama. But in this particular case the charm of the old 
clerk’s generous, self-sacrificing affection is revealed in his 
nightly outpourings to the little cousin over the way, more 
completely than could have been done in any other form of 
story-weaving. In these letters he lays bare his whole heart. 
He lavishes his poor earnings and runs into debt over presents. 
for his “little Varinka;” he pours out his troubles to her and 
recounts the difficulties and sorrows of his fellow-lodgers ; he 
tells of his debts and his quarrels with his landlady, of his 
endeavours to borrow money, his downfalls and despairs, the 
rebuffs he meets with, and the unexpected kindness of his. 
official chief. Through all the disjointed narrative runs the 
thread of pure disinterested love for his little cousin ; he tries. 
to hide it under the cloak of fatherly affection, he begs her to 
consider him her natural guardian, but through this flimsy 
cloak shines the love that Mr. George Moore says is like “ the 
love of a man who is condemned to penal servitude for life for 
a mouse that comes into the solitude of his cell for crumbs.” 
But Varvara is hardly more grateful than the mouse would 
have been; she accepts the crumbs, sometimes she reproaches. 


* Poor Folk. By Fedor Dostoievsky. Translated from the Russian by Lena | Makar for his extravagance, but in the next moment she 


Milman. With a Critical Introduce teorg: 5 :* Elki > P - 
Mathews tad Yeon Lane ntroduction by George Moore, London: Elkin implores him to lend her more money, and in the end she 
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leaves him for a man whom she fears and for a life that she 
dreads, but in which she will have something better than 
crumbs. When she reproaches Makar for his extravagance, 
he writes in touching self-defence :— Do not find fault with 
me because, old as [am,I ran into debt. How could I have 
acted differently? These reproaches hurt me so when they 
come from you, little friend. Do not be angry with me either 
for saying this; my heart is so sore. Poor people are touchy, 
Nature has ordained it. The poor man expects so much; he 
looks quite differently on God’s light to what other men do, 
he steals side-glances at his fellow-men, he looks timidly 
round and listens to every word as though, forsooth, they were 
all spoken at him.” He, poor, simple, half-witted old feliow, 
is so sensitive, so conscious of his ragged appearance, above 
all of his miserable boots, that in his darker days he imagines 
every one is pointing at hisshabbiness. Heis pathetic on the 
subject of his boots; like Mr. Dick with King Charles’s head, 
he cannot keep them out of his letters. When he is reading 
story-books in the long winter evenings, he imagines to him- 
self his own feelings if he had written a book,—how people 
would point him out as the author or the poet, Djevuschin ; 
and then his thoughts recur to the subject uppermost in his 
mind, and he wonders how he could bear it if every one 
knew that the poet Djevuschin had ragged boots! He 
owns in another letter that “boots are a trivial subject 
for a man to dream about;” but from his point of view, a 
pair of soleless boots, though an ignoble subject, represent a 
poverty and degradation, a sense of painful humiliation that 
only those who have felt it can describe. Then comes the 
final blow, and Varvara passes out of his life for ever. There 
is a fine contrast between his futile expostulations, his 
generous devotion, and her comparative apathy. While she 
is anxious about the trimmings of her trousseau, and mingles 
forebodings of the future with fears about her flounces, he 
makes himself ill in executing her commissions, and tells her 
with unconscious irony that her anxiety as to the future will 
be solved for her in a few hours by the visit of her dress- 
maker. He breaks down utterly when she has gone, and 
leaving his squalid lodging moves across the way to her empty 
room. There he will at least torment himself with the sight 
of her embroidery frame, her half-finished work, he will 
occupy the long dreary evenings with reading over her letters. 
His heart is broken, the poor prisoner has lost his mouse. 


The book is cleverly translated, the chief defect being a 
too frequent use of the conditional mood, and as far as we 
ean tell without a knowledge of the original, the author’s 
forcible and direct nervous style is well reproduced. 
Dostoievsky has evidently great sympathy with the poor, 
he describes (with Miakar’s pen) the “Noah’s Ark” sur- 
roundings in which “poor folk” are forced to live, the 
close noisome atmosphere that kills cage-birds, the noisy 
lodgers, and the quiet folk that hide away in corners, their 
comedies and tragedies. The episode of Pokrovski the 
tutor and his grotesque old father, who follows his son’s 
coffin with his hands and pockets full of books, the scene in the 
office where the old clerk receives an unexpected gift in place 
of a scolding, and the death of Gorschkov, are related with a 
minute accuracy of detail that shows an acute and pathetic 
observation of life as well as great power of conveying the 
sense of that pathos to others. The one note of happiness in 
the whole book is sounded by Varvara, when she is relating 
herchildish recollections of sunny autumn days. ‘How fresh 
and clear the air! Once more the fire crackled in the stove; 
we would sit round the samovar, and our black dog ‘ Polkan,’ 
numb with the cold of the night, would look in at the window 
and wag his tail...... Masses of corn were laid up in the 
barns; the straw roofs, the huge ricks, shone like gold in the 
sun! And all was peace and happiness. We all thanked 
God for the harvest ; there was plenty of corn for the winter, 
so the peasant knew his wife and children would have enough 
to eat; and, in the evenings, the girls would sing and dance 
merrily, and on Sunday, they would shed tears of gratitude as 
they prayed in God’s house. O how happy my childhood 
was!” It is through Varvara also that we are given a glimpse 
of Dostoievsky’s sympathy and feeling for Nature. A clear 
sunshiny September day recalls still more beautiful evenings 
on the lake near her old home. “Fishermen would often 
light little fires of brushwood on the shore, and the water 
would reflect the light ever so far. The sky, cold and grey, 
would be streaked at the edge with pink strips of cloud, which 





would gradually grow paler and paler; then the moon would 
rise; the air would be so still that the slightest sound was 
audible: the flutter of a startled bird, the slightest breath 
of wind that stirred the rushes, the jumping of a fish, 
A white transparent mist would rise from the water. 
The distance would grow dim, everything would seem 
absorbed into the mist, but all that was close at hand 
would be quite distinct as though carved in relief,—the boa‘, 
the bank, the island, a broken cask that had been for. 
gotten on the bank rocking gently on the water, a broken 
bough covered with dead leaves entangled among the rushes, 
a belated water-bird fluttering ere it took a plunge into the 
cold water, then fluttering again and soon lost to sight in the 
mist.” It is of course obvious, as Mr. Moore says, that no 
two people in such circumstances, no uneducated “ poor folk” 
would write such letters to each other. The letters are merely 
the medium that conveys the author’s thoughts to the reader, 
the literary microscope has revealed modes of life perhaps 
hitherto unrecognised. The real objection to most books 
written in such a form is not merely that it is an old-fashioned 
and conventional artifice, but that the form itself is crude 
and incomplete, that the story too often resolves itself into a 
succession of long harangues recounted in the first person 
singular, and that a volume of such letters is apt to be an 
extremely dull affair. However, there have been notable 
exceptions, as witness Clarissa, Evelina,and Redgauntlet, and 
in this particular instance Poor Folk gains in reality and 
pathos by the very means that in less skilful hands would be 
tedious and commonplace. 





HEINE ON FRANCE.* 

Ir it is awkward, as Goethe remarks, to begin a letter with an 
apology, it must be still more so to preface a critical notice 
with an excuse; but for this fact we should feel inclined to 
apologise for the accidental delay in noticing Mr. Leland’s 
translation of Heine’s works on France, issued in two volumes, 
under the collective title of “French Affairs.” The first of 
these volumes, bearing in German the title of Franzdsische 
Zustiinde, contains the letters which Heine wrote at Paris 
from December, 1831, to September, 1832, for the Allgemeine 
Augsburger (now “ Miinchener ”) Zeitung, chiefly on the current 
political topics in France. He wrote them, according to his 
own confession, partly to show off his political wisdom, and 
partly for the sake of material gain, and consequently he 
did not entertain a very high opinion of their literary merit ; 
although he scorned to call them “Letters,” and applied to 
them the more dignified title of “Articles” on issuing them, 
in 1833, in book form. Nevertheless it must be admitted 
that they have a certain value of their own, more especially 
from a historical point of view, since they present, on the 
whole, a faithful picture of French political life during the 
first years of the reign of Louis-Philippe, and they form, 
moreover, as the translator remarks, “an admirable prepara- 
tion for a study of French politics of the present day.” Their 
importance is further proved by the fact that during the 
course of their publication the letters were frequently 
translated into French and published in Parisian journals 
with approval or censure, and that at the instigation of 
Metternich their continuation in the Allgemeine Zeitung 
was stopped, although the Press Censor had done his 
best to make them as harmless as possible. Fortunately 
Heine kept copies of his “Articles,” and when he issued 
them in book form, he was able to insert all the passages 
struck out, and to publish all the letters suppressed by the 
cautious Censor. A much higher opinion Heine had of the 
articles he contributed to the Allgemeine Zeitung from 1840 to 
1843, when he resumed his connection with that journal. 
These articles were published by him in 1854 under the happy 
title of Lutetia, after he had taken considerable pains to polish 
and touch them up. He did this to such an extent that he 
flattered himself with the hope “that his Lutetia will form a 
model-book for the acquisition of an elegant style.” This ex- 
pectation has not been fulfilled, though the Lutetia, taken as a 
whole, possesses considerable merit, and a melancholy interest 
attaches to it on account of its being Heine’s last work. 

What makes Heine’s writings on France specially remark- 
able is the fact that he foretold in them—as has also been 
pointed out by the translator—for the first time, the impend- 





* The Works of Heinrich Heine : French Affairs. Letters from Paris. Vols. 
VIl.and VIII. Translated by 0. G. Leland, London: W. Heinemann. 1893. 
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ing ascendency of Socialism. Poets are prophets, and so Heine 
saw, upwards of half a century ago, the storm which, then 
looming in the distance, has broken out in our days. Political 
revolutions have often enough been predicted, but it required 
more than an ordinary sagacity to foretell a movement which 
was quite novel in its bearing. Considered from this point of 
view alone, English readers not conversant with German will 
yead these volumes in their English garb with interest. As 
regards the translator’s performance, it has all the merits and 
faults of the preceding volumes, although it is, on the whole, 
superior to most of the Heine translations current in this 
country. The renderings are not invariably correct, and the 
absence of notes to Heine’s numerous allusions will be sorely 
felt by English readers; a defect which we pointed out in a 
former notice of Mr. Leland’s translation. The German editions 
published of late years are as a rule provided with notes, and 
it is to be regretted that Mr. Leland did not avail himself of 
some of them; for instance, of Dr. Elster’s admirable edition 
of Heine’s “Collected Works,” published at the Bibliogra- 
phisches Institut of Leipzig. In the last volume, Mr. Leland 
has appended more notes, we believe, than in the preceding 
volumes, but they are often irrelevant, and do not always pro- 
perly explain the subject-matter. On the other hand, we 
notice with some gratification that he did not repeat in that 
volume a mistake, which occurred in all the former volumes, 
to which we alone, as far as we know, had called his attention. 
We allude to his rendering Herausgeber by the words “ Ger- 
man publisher.” Warned by our correction, he translated it 
in the last volume correctly, “ German editor; ” but we think 
that he ought to have mentioned distinctly that the Heraus- 
geber was the well-known biographer of Heine, Dr. Adolf 
Strodtmann. 





MR. THORNELY’S MISCELLANY OF VERSE.* 


“A MISCELLANY of Verse” is the sub-title of the present 
volume, and its contents are elsewhere summed up as— 
“ Fancies for the fair, 
And proverbs for the old, 
With legends lightly told.” 

The legends are conspicuous by their absence, unless 
represented by three or four imaginative renderings of 
classical and Scandinavian themes, which, however, have 
nothing of the legend proper in their construction. Nor do 
the “ proverbs for the old” justify this description, either by 
wit or wisdom, But the bulk of the collection comes under 
the first heading ; and some of these poems we can warmly 
commend. It is perhaps unfair to accept the foregoing lines, 
quoted from a light and humorous piece, as a serious indication 
of the contents of the volume; and some of these “ fancies” are 
poems of no mean aim. Mr. Thornely possesses considerable 
felicity of expression, and a refined and delicate imagination. 
There is a want of striking originality about his work; it 
lacks robustness ; but on the other hand it is disfigured by no 
harshness of sound, no fault of workmanship. Here and there 
it rises to considerable heights. The best examples are 
characterised by dignity and strength as well as by the pre- 
vailing grace both of feeling and form. But again, in many 
instances, Mr. Thornely falls short of achievement, and fails 
in conveying the impression which was probably his aim. 
This is noticeably the case in the poems which deal with 
nature. He draws his inspiration from the North, and acknow- 
ledges his debt in verses addressed to the Peak country; 
but though he does not fail to express his love, he leaves un- 
touched the chief characteristics of the district. Mountains, 
valleys, meadows, streams, and springs are named, each with 
an appropriate word of praise; yet the whole poem might be 
applied, without a word of change, to any other hilly region. 
The peculiar attraction of Derbyshire scenery is passed over. 
The motion of the clouds, whose soft tones harmonise so 
impressively with grey limestone rock and the subdued greens 
of Derbyshire hills,—the faint, austere colouring of the dis- 
tance, with the contrasting vividness of grass and trees at 
hand,—the sternness of the general effect, with the overflowing 
wealth and tenderness of detail,—give the Peak country a 
charm of its own which does not deserve to be slighted in 
eulogistic verses. We cannot believe that Mr. Thornely is 
insensible to such marked characteristics. He testifies that 
his acquaintance is no superficial one by the opening lines :— 





* Moments Apart: being a Miscellany of Verse. By James L. Thornely. 
Printed privately, 





“ Many a one hath seen your mountains ; 
Seen your valleys and your streams: 
Yet, methinks, he little dreams 

All that meadows—all that fountains, 


All that woods can mean to one 
Who hath known you as I knew you; 
Who hath lived and wandered through you, 
Loving you as I have done.” 
And that he feels the spell is proved by his lines,— 
“ None that love you not can hear 
Sounds like these. None may inherit 


All the airy wealth of colour, 
All the ecstasy of sound, 
All the beauty that is found 
Where love lights the scene.” 
But that a poem may be worthy of the scene it celebrates, it 
should reflect the beauty it praises, and suggest even to those 
who are ignorant of the subject the prevailing tones. Mr. 
Thornely’s poem in this respect is inadequate. It isa cata- 
logue of features, but fails to convey any idea of the whole 
aspect of the Peak country. The short poem, entitled “On 
the Moors,” seems to us to incur the same criticism. We give 
it in full :— 
“ Would that my life were like to yours, 
Without a frown of discontent, 
But ever bright and innocent— 
Ye happy children of the moors! 


For not a breeze blows there but tells 
How all things on those heights rejoice, 
In wafted fragrance, and the voice 

Of plovers on the distant fells. 


And not a rill that finds its way 
Scarce heard amid the oozy fen, 
But brings a message down to men 
From regions where the clouds have sway.” 

It is true that no scenery gives the same sense of boundless 
and exultant joy as a moor on a brilliant day, save, perhaps, 
the sea under the same conditions; but it needs but the 
slightest acquaintance with moorland to know that this aspect 
is exceptional, and that the prevailing mood is of stern deso- 
lation, accompanied either by a pouring rain blotting out 
form and colour, or by a brooding mist that fills the air with 
minute points of moisture, and shrouds the distance in im- 
penetrable haze. There is little that is,— 

“ Without a frown of discontent, 

And ever bright and innocent,” 

in the dark heather, sodden soil, and lowering sky of the 
moors in most weathers. Yet it is true that, whatever the 
weather, they do not fail to bestow the same exhilaration, the 
same sense of space and power. Their characteristic note is 
not joy; freedom and strength, defying darkness, storm, and 
cloud, sufficient to themselves under circumstances favouring 
or adverse, are the true gifts of the moors. The “wafted 
fragrance” in which “all things on those heights ” rejoice, is 
a temporary feature, a property which is no part of the 
definition. The last line calls up a stronger and more 
truthful image. “Regions where the clouds have sway” 
cannot be those where brightness and innocence reign un- 
shadowed. 

Several of the love-poems are remarkably musical and 
felicitous; and the fine “Invocation to Aphrodite” rises to 
dignity and power. Yet its promise is not fulfilled in this 
thin volume. Charming though one or two of the songs are, 
they hardly embody “the glory ” that the goddess’s might— 


«Can wreak in noble hearts that love aright. 


So, though my words be rough, and music crude, 

The ear that listens shall be tuned of thee, 

To hear, perchance, some voiceless symphony 

Breathe in the air—not lightly understood, 

But felt unto the being’s inmost core, 

Though time and breath and words should be no more.” 
This is a fine promise; and if, as it appears, it is the prelude 
to some hereafter-to-be-published work of Mr. Thornely’s, 
we shall look forward to its advent with interest. But it 
is only fair to repeat that the present collection is not 
worthy of this lofty strain, which, however, appears midway 
in the book without relation to the rest of its contents. 
Yet we would not have it thought that there is any 
fault to find with the love-poems here given save their 
inherent slightness. They are graceful, melodious, and 
happily conceived; and it is only the fuller note struck by 
the invocation which raises a somewhat captious discontent. 





If Mr. Thornely will cultivate the deeper strings of his lyre he 
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may achieve a work worthy to occupy a larger space than 
Moments Apart. 

The inspiration of romance and bygone chivalry seems to 
have drawn out the author’s powers. “A Dirge for Chivalry” 
is very good, especially the concluding verse :— 

Farewell! 
We have no strength to tell 
His knightly honour and his piety ; 
His worth. For this is he 
Who guarded Christentie 
Through ages when small light was given 
From that great sun, who now is high in heaven.” 
And best of all is the song from “The Troth of Regulus; ” 
which, as a specimen of Mr. Thornely at his best, we give 
entire :— 
“He goes to die; aad yet he shall not die ; 
For death is but for such 
As, loving life too much, 
Seem but to live, but die eternally. 
He goes to meet his doom—yet see him go: 
Behold his easy tread, 
And mark his stately head, 
High towering o’er the tides of weal and woe. 
Ah, fain would we—all we his countrymen, 
Go with him singing songs, 
With music that belongs 
To victory and triumph. Only then 
Is glory truly gained, when it is won 
By bitter mastery 
O’er self and luxury. 
Rest waits the hero when his toil is done. 
And Regulus hath fought, nor vainly fought ; 
He wins his city fame ; 
Achieves a deathless name ; 
And gains the garland for the victor wrought. 
Be still, and sing not; for the gods above 
Have taken up our song, 
And through Heaven’s courts prolong 
The hymn that telleth of the patriot’s love.” 

“ Melibeus to Damon” is inferior. The substance is 
hackneyed, and the form commonplace. It is easy to cry 
down the city at the expense of the country; every writer of 
pastorals brings the same charges. We know that the 
country is innocent, the town sophisticated; we know that 
cheese and home-brewed are to be preferred to oysters and 
Chablis; we know that Lalage and Phryne are not so fair, for 
all their silks and jewels, as Thestylis in the morning meadows, 
and are mercenary and fickle into the bargain,—we have been 
told this for centuries, and perhaps do not yet believe a 
word of it. Let Mr. Thornely sing the praises of a country 
life in fresher strains if he would make an impression on us 
hardened Cockneys of to-day. 

But, after all, Mr. Thornely disarms criticism by a prayer 
to his critic, which must soften the heart of a literary Rhada- 
manthus :— 

“O Critic, give to me 
A gentle puff, 
Not rude, but strong enough 
To waft me o’er the sea 
Where countless perils be.” 
Who could refuse such a petition? The outspoken audacity 
of the appeal takes away the breath :— 
“No matter what thou say’st ; 
Thy name’s enough. 
No matter what strange stuff 
Thou writest. All shall read my book with zest; 
And may thy soul have rest!” 
Since the power of his thunderbolt is thus acknowledged, how 
can Jove wield it with severity? ‘The critic is but mortal, 
after all; and as pervious to flattery as—dare we hint it P— 
the author himself. Yet there may be something sinister 
behind this pretty compliment after all; we fancy we can 
detect an ironic smile in the last verse. Can we not turn the 
lines upon the author ?— 
“No matter what thou say’st ; 
Thy prayer’s enough. 
No matter what strange stuff 
Thou writest. Judgment shall be given. And may’st 
Thou bow to the behest!” 
We fear the poet may hardly be satisfied with this “gentle 
puff ” as a return for his lavish effusion of compliment; but 
we sincerely hope that it will do him the service he requires. 
We recommend the book to lovers of verse as worthy of their 
perusal, and offer our good wishes to its author for the success 
of his voyage. 











SCENES FROM SPANISH ROMANCE.* 

Ir, as Miss Elliot says, the history of Spain during the Middle 
Ages is comparatively little known to the general reader, 
the reason of such neglect cannot fairly be attributed to the 
lack of historians; for neither original chronicles nor modern 
commentators have been wanting to illustrate the most 
romantic period of the story of that country. Alfonso the 
Wise not only wrote the history of Castile down to his own 
time, but also inaugurated a series of chronicles which were 
carried on by his successors. In his Siete Partidas, a special 
injunction was laid upon all Knights that they should listen, 
during the hours of their meals, to the great deeds of arms 
which others had performed of old. The injunction was 
so far carried out that successive Kings of Castile appointed 
their own chroniclers; and down to the reign of Fernando 
and Isabel, and the final union of the four historic 
Kingdoms, Castile, Leon, Navarre, and Aragon, the re. 
cords of the Court of Castile, at least, are fairly complete. 
There is something of the mythical element in the earliest 
portion of this history, and not a little of the legendary even 
in the later chronicles which were written by contemporary 
writers. Moreover the Spanish chronicler, following the 
style of his classical models, filled a great deal too much of 
his space with long-winded speeches of his own invention, 
which were put into the mouths of the principal dramatis 
persone. Nevertheless the narrative, such as it is, is pro- 
bably trustworthy enough, and would be readable enough, 
even to the most exacting reader, when pruned of its obvious 
excrescences. We cannot say, however, that it seems to be 
at all improved by the treatment which it has received at 
Miss Elliot’s hands. How far the author has been at the 
pains of consulting original sources, it is impossible to guess. 
To judge from the list of authorities that she quotes, and 
from the internal evidence of her book, she has been chiefly 
dependent upon modern abridgments of the old chronicles in 
the first place, and in the second place, upon her own 
imagination for their expansion. The result is not a 
history, nor anything that remotely resembles history; and, 
though it sometimes offers entertaining reading, her work can 
hardly be called a valuable contribution to literature. Assum- 
ing that the author had no intention of writing history, but 
merely desired to present to her readers some of the most 
striking scenes of old Spanish history in a pleasant form, 
surely she would have done better to have been a little more 
regardful of local colour. It is not enough to have written, as 
she says that she has done, in the very spots where the events 
that she describes occurred, nor to have sprinkled her work 
with frequent Spanish ejaculations and words—not un- 
frequently misspelt. Her whole style is as far removed from 
that of the old Spanish chroniclers and romancers as an Adelphi 
melodrama is from a tragedy of Shakespeare’s. Even if she did 
not adopt the original speeches, at least she might have 
attempted to follow the phraseology and style of the old 
chroniclers, and so to add to her pictures a vraisemblance in 
which they are singularly wanting. 

“ Nothing,” she says in her preface, “can possibly be more 
thrilling and romantic” than the old story of Spain: but the 
romance does not become more thrilling, it rather loses by 
being translated into the language of the sensational novel. 
The scenes of love and war, which described in the dignified, 
though inflated language of chivalry, arrest our pleasant 
attention, wear a most incongruous air in a modern setting. 
Here is a passage, selected at hap-hazard, which fairly illus- 
trates the author’s general style. She is describing the 
treacherous seizure of the Conde of Castile at the Court of 
Don Sancho of Leon :— 

“ Already the Kings of Navarre and Aragon had passed on, and 
the Conde de Castile was preparing to follow, when an armed hand 
was placed on his shoulder and a voice uttered in his ear: ‘You 
are my prisoner.’—‘ Your prisoner?’ cried he, looking round to 
behold a circle of armed men who had silently gathered round his 
chair as he was in the act of making obeisance to the Queen. ‘ By 
my troth! this is an idle jest. You have mistaken your man, my 
masters. Look elsewhere.’ ‘ Not at all,’ cries Queen Dona Teresa, 
disengaging her hand from that of the King, the old malignant 
smile glittering in her black eyes. ‘ Did you think, Sir Conde, we 
were as green as you, who come unarmed a second time among 
your foes? The bird that had flown is recaptured! Ha! ha!’ 
and she gave abitter laugh. ‘I think I can prophesy you will not 
escape this time! The dungeons of Leon are better guarded 
tkan those of Narbonne !’—‘ Queen Doiia Teresa,’ is his answer, 
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his arms already bound by fetters, ‘I take no shame for my lack of 
suspicion. Rather is it for you, so royally born, to blush at such 
baseness. You,’ and in spite of himself his eyes flamed with rage 
as he realised that he had again fallen into the power of his re- 
morseless kinsfolk, ‘you are a disgrace to the royal lineage you 
represent. See, even the King, your son, casts down his eyes. 
Don Sancho is ashamed of his mother! ’” 


This is by no means an unfavourable specimen of the author’s 
manner of narration, and we would submit that its language 
does not assist the reader to realise the period of which the 
author treats. The malignant glitter of Doiia Teresa’s eyes 
and the flame of rage in those of Don Fernando are clearly 
intended for embellishments of the original story; unfor- 
tunately they do not produce that effect. It is not possible to 
check the general accuracy of the author’s rendering, except 
in one instance. We happen to have at hand an account of 
the death of Don Alvaro de Luna, taken from the chronicles 
of Don Juan IL., attributed by some to the Court poet of 
that time, Juan de Mena. Miss Elliot’s paraphrase bears 
sufficient resemblance to this account to show its original 
source; but it contains a great quantity of descriptive matter 
which is not to be found in the original, leaves out much 
which does there exist, and differs in many essential details. 
To quote one passage only. Miss Elliot writes :— 


“Raising ‘is plumed hat for a moment from his head, he 
scanned the multitude come to see him die. In front of the 
scaffold stood his enemy, Don Enrique, Infante of Aragon, whose 
efforts to depose Don Juan he had for years successfully combated. 
Around him gathered a group of nobles of the Queen’s party. 
«Tell my master and yours, Don Juan the King,’ he said, speaking 
in a clear voice, addressing himself to the Infante, ‘that he may 
find the crown fit better on his brow now that I am gone, who 
made it too heavy for him.” Then turning to his page, Morales, 
convulsed with grief, who had followed him to the scaffold, 
bearing on his arm a scarlet cloak -to cover his body after de- 
capitation, his lofty bearing softened, and his voice trembled as 
he spoke. ‘Alas! zy poor boy, you, who owe me nothing, weep 
for me; and my master the King, who owes me so much gratitude, 
desires nothing but my death!’ He then took off his hat, which 
he handed to Morales, together with a ring, placing it on his 
finger.” [Here the author inserts another speech expressing the 
Count’s loyalty and courageous equanimity, which is not to be 
found in the original, and omits a conversation with the execu- 
tioner which is there]. ‘I am ready.’ he said, ‘begin!’ And 
with a movement full of grandeur, he knelt, rested his head on 
the block, and at one stroke it was severed from the body.” 


Now, why does Miss Elliot prefer this shipshod paraphrase 
to a translation of a narrative which for simple dignity and 
force deserves an honourable place in Spanish prose, and why 
has she altered the facts? From her account it would 
appear that Don Alvaro was beheaded with an axe, whereas 
his throat was cut, after the old brutal Spanish fashion, with 
a knife. There is nothing to show that the Infante of Aragon 
was present on the occasion. Even had he been so, De Luna 
would certainly not have spoken to him of Juan II. as their 
common master. This is how a corresponding passage runs 
in the original chronicle. A minute description is given of 
the procession and the scaffold which Miss Elliot omits :— 


“And there the Master gave to a page of his named Morales, 
to whom he had already given the mule when he dismounted, a 
signet-ring which he wore upon his hand, and a hat, and said to 
him, ‘Take the last gift that from me thou canst receive ;’ and he 
received it with very great weeping. And in the public square 
and at the windows, there were innumerable people who had come 
together from all parts of that country-side to see that execution 
{aquel acto) ; and those, when they saw the Master pacing to and 
fro, broke forth into great lamenting; and all that time the 
friars stood at his side bidding him to think no more of his great 
estate and rank, and to die like a good Christian. And he 
answered them that thus he was doing, and that they might rest 
assured that his faith was as that of the Holy Martyrs. And 
talking of these things, he lifted his eyes and saw Barrasa, the 
equerry of the Prince, and he called to him, and said, ‘ Come 
hither, Barrasa; thou art here to look upon the death that they 
award me; J pray thee, tell my lord the Prince that he give to 
his servants a better reward than that which my lord the King 
hath ordered to be given tome’ ..... And when the Master 
was stretched upon the scaffold, presently there came to him the 
executioner, and begged his forgiveness of him, and saluted him 
(é didle paz), and thrust the dagger through his throat, and cut 
off the head and placed it on the hook.” 


The difference in the two narratives in these instances may 
seem unimportant, but they are sufficient to throw a certain 
amount of suspicion upon the author’s loose treatment of her 
authorities. 

As we have said, there are many misspellings of Spanish 
words which do not always appear to be misprints. 
Sequidillas for seguidillas might, for instance, well be the 
result of careless revision. But bailles for bailes, niiias for 


niias, suggest something more than carelessness; and what 
can one make of Capitain-Generale and Capitaino for Capitan- 
General? These, however, are but minor faults beside that 
one great blunder of which the author has been guilty,—the 
attempt to enhance the romances of chivalry by the use of the 
melodramatic language of to-day. 





MRS. STEEL’S LATEST FICTION.* 

As a novelist Mrs. Steel has come rapidly to the front, and 
her most recent work seems to us undoubtedly her best. In 
her new three-volume novel, The Potter’s Thumb, and in the 
two volumes of short stories and sketches there are the inti- 
mate knowledge, the finely-rendered observation, the quick 
sympathy, and the noteworthy literary skill which have dis- 
tinguished her previous books; but here, though we perceive 
and enjoy all these things, we are most impressed by the 
imaginative power shown in realising the inmost secret of 
the life with which the author deals. That power was 
not wanting in From the Five Rivers and Miss Stuart’s 
Legacy,—indeed, its presence gave to these works one of 
their principal charms,—but there its presence was more 
or less intermittent; here it is constant, and we feel that 
the author is not merely a keen observer and an accomplished 
narrator, but a true and powerful imaginative artist. Indeed, 
Mrs. Steel does one thing of which, if it cannot be said that 
it has never been done before, it can assuredly be said that it 
has never been done quite so well. What this one thing is 
can perhaps be best indicated by a moment’s reference to 
another worker in Mrs. Steel’s chosen field. It has, of course, 
been inevitable that her work should be compared or con- 
trasted with that of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and yet there is a 
point of difference between the two which, important as it is, 
has hardly been noted, and has certainly not been emphasised. 
If we recall those stories of Mr. Kipling’s which, in virtue of 
their picturesque or dramatic impressiveness, linger in the 
memory, we shall find that they deal mainly with Anglo- 
Indian life, and that the interest which inheres in the pre- 
sentation of native character is, comparatively speaking, 
subsidiary. On the other hand, when we look back upon 
Mrs. Steel’s novels or short stories, especially upon the works 
now under review, we think first, not of the author’s 
countrymen or countrywomen who play their parts in her 
pages, but of some dusky figure or figures which have made 
us (and by “us” we mean English readers) free of a new 
world of imagination. So far as treatment of native life is 
concerned, Mr. Kipling’s stories seem the outcome of years 
of shrewd observation: those of Mrs. Steel hint at a life 
time of sympathetic study, and a garnered store of compre- 
hending knowledge, which in the books of an English author 
is all but unique. 

In The Flower of Forgiveness and its companion stories, the 
native has all the field to himself, the imaginary Englishman 
being simply a looker-on and narrator. In The Potter's 
Thumb, the mere mechanism of the story brings the European 
characters to the front; but though they are not deficient in 
vitality or interest, the book is dominated by the Oriental 
personalities which, though they seem but to flit through its 
pages, stamp on the mind of the reader the deepest and most 
permanent impression. The narrative interest of the book 
is provided by the responsibility of the young civilian, Keene, 
for the keeping, against native craft or violence, of the sluice 
which protects the great embankment against abnormal 
floods. Fruitless appeals are made to greed and to passion, 
but the loyal lad—for he is little more—is invulnerable to 
both; and it is through the treachery of one of his own 
countrywomen that the key which sets free the imprisoned 
waters falls at last into the hands of the plotters. In its main 
outlines the scheme of the novel is simple enough, but it 
affords fine opportunities for exhibiting the manifold and 
sinister resourcefulness of the native in a conflict where his 
subtlety is pitted against the power and blunt straight- 
forwardness of his Western rulers; and in a number of 
marvellously studied portraits, truthfully imagined ex- 
pedients, and intimate touches which testify alike to fullness 
of knowledge and fineness of apprehension, Mrs. Steel gives 
us one of the most truthful pictures of the darker side of 
Indian character which we have ever had from an English 
writer. 














* (1.) The Potter’s Thumb. By Flora Annie Steel. 3 vols. London: William 
Heinemann.—(2.) The Flower of Forgiveness, 2 vols, Macmillan and Co. 
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The imaginative interest of the book—the conception which 
gives to it an intellectual as well as a narrative unity—is 
hinted at in the title. Into St. Paul’s question, “Hath not 
the potter power over the clay ?” we may read the essential 
spirit of the fatalism of the East; and Mrs. Steel strikes 
the key-note of her novel in the opening chapter, where Keene 
and Fitzgerald listen to the mother who points to her dying 
child, and speaks of “the potter’s thumb,” while Fitzgerald 
asks her if she refers to some disease :— 

“She gave the native cluck of emphatic denial. ‘No! Huzoor. 

The child dies because it does not drink milk properly; yet is it 
the potter’s thumb in the beginning? Lo! many are born so in 
this place. The doctor-sahib who put the tikka on the arms for 
small-pox said Hodinugger was too old for birth—that it was a 
graveyard. Iknow not. Only this is true; many are born with 
this; many die of it..—* Die of the potter’s thumb—what potter ?’ 
—The broad face broadened still more into a smile.—‘ The Hu- 
zoor doth not understand! Lo! when the potter works in the 
clay, his hand slips sometimes in the moulding. It leaves a furrow, 
so,—her brown finger, set with tarnished silver rings, traced a 
girdle round the baby’s naked breast—‘ then in the firing the pot 
cracks. Cracks like these,’-—here the finger pointed to the shreds 
among which she sate,—‘ so when children are born as this one, 
we say, tis the potter’s thumb. Sometimes there is a mark,’— 
again the finger softly followed the line it had traced before— 
‘this one had it clear when he came; sometimes none can see it, 
but it is there all the same, all the same. The potter’s thumb has 
slipped ; the pot will crack in the firing,’ ” 
This opening renders with an obvious impressiveness the 
underlying intellectual idea of the story; but such idea 
is not allowed to exercise a mechanical and unimaginative 
dominion over the work; it appears and reappears like a 
haunting phrase making itself heard now and then in a com- 
position of elaborate harmonies. Mrs. Steel’s imagination 
has never reinforced her knowledge so adequately and 
splendidly as in The Potter’s Thumb. The old half-crazed 
potter himself, working at his wheel and living not only in 
his own past, but in the past of his far-reaching ancestry, 
is a singularly poetic figure; and there is something almost 
creepy in Mrs. Steel’s power of realising the old Diwan, 
Zubr-ul Zaman, sitting high up in his ancient tower,— 
an inert shrunken figure, in whom only the crafty brain 
seems to be alive. We find we have said nothing about 
the European characters, and as our omission has not been 
deliberate—for several of these characters are exceedingly 
interesting and lifelike creations—it is a sort of testimony to 
the peculiar fascination of Mrs. Steel’s treatment of Indian 
life pure and simple. A book the reviewer of which can, 
without glaring inadequacy, ignore such portraits as those of 
Keene, Fitzgerald, and especially Mrs. Boynton, must needs 
be a remarkable novel of its kind. 

As a collection of short stories, The Flower of Forgiveness is 
not less obviously, though it may be less uniformly, success- 
ful than The Potter’s Thumb. To many writers of fiction the 
artistic filling of seven hundred pages is much easier than the 
artistic filling of twenty pages. They may be expert navi- 
gators of the sea of imagination, but they are slow in getting 
under way. They need plenty of sea-room, and unless they 
have it, they are apt to show to poor advantage; but Mrs. Steel’s 
alert dexterity in attacking an episode or a situation is equal 
to her command of more elaborate narrative. In hinting ata 
certain want of equality in The Flower of Forgiveness, we are 
thinking of certain stories in the second volume where, as it 
seems to us, the very intimacy of the author’s knowledge 
nilitates against artistic success. For the moment Mrs. Steel 
seems to forget how absolutely ignorant are the majority 
of her readers concerning the most elementary conditions 
of the life with which she is dealing, and the narrative 
has something of a tantalising elusiveness. These, how- 
ever, are rare lapses; and we could make a long list of the 
stories which, distinguished as they are by power, pathos, or 
picturesqueness, are, like The Potter’s Thumb, mainly remark- 
able for the skill with which Mrs. Steel makes us free of the 
secret of a life so alien to the life of the Western world that 
the two seem to have nothing in common but naked humanity. 

The stolid immoveableness of the East, its unquestioning 
acceptance of immemorial tradition, and, as a consequence of 
these things, its bewildering standards of taste and morals, 
have never been more closely indicated, or more sympatheti- 
cally interpreted, than in some of these stories. An episode 
in the conflict between the mighty inertia of the East and 
the progressive, revolutionary activities of the West is 
described with charming humour, and not a few touches of 
fine pathos, in For the Faith, where the well-born and 





enthusiastically devout young Englishman, who is called 
“Sonny baba,” returns in the garb of a Salvation Army 
Captain to the India which he has left as a child, eager to 
storm the citadels of superstition and error and vice. His 
success is not conspicuous, and the whole story, especially 
that portion of it which is devoted to Sonny baba’s anti. 
opium crusade, is as instructive as it is entertaining; but this 
is a story in which an obvious purpose counts for much, and 
perhaps Mrs. Steel achieves her finest triumphs in such tales 
as The Flower of Forgiveness, The Bhut-Baby, and Hura Nund, 
in which her well-nourished imagination plays round some 
strange, fantastic feature of native life without anything in 
the way of an arritre pensée. They are remarkably powerful 
stories, with a strange mixture of beauty and terror; and they 
are charged with the mystery of the East in a measure which 
makes them a new thing in English literature. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Naval Annual. Edited by T. A. Brassey. (J. Griffin and 
Co., Portsmouth). — For the better understanding of the 
approaching naval mancwuvres, The Naval Annual is, as usual, 
invaluable. It gives the status of all naval questioas of moment, 
from the estimates voted by different Powers, to the last trials of 
the new torpedo-boat destroyers up to the beginning of May, and 
there is no question of interest either in regard to ships, guns, 
engines, crews, or naval policy, which is not stated clearly, and 
followed almost to the date of the book going to press. Mr. J. BR. 
Thursfield contributes two papers on the British and French 
naval manceuvres of 1893; Mr. Laird Clowes repeats at greater 
length his experiences of Toulon, and observations of the growth 
of the French arsenal, which first appeared in the Times, and 
stimulated a growing desire for a further increase of the Navy, 
after the completion of the vessels building under the Naval 
Defence Act. Lord Brassey’s own opinion is that “if we abandon 
the Mediterranean, we cease to be a first-class Power in Europe; 
for by our naval strength in the Mediterranean we can sustain 
any Continental Power with whom we may be allied.” He 
advocates the further strengthening of Gibraltar, a view which 
Lord Spencer has seconded; at the same time he deprecates 
any attempt to keep a fleet in the inland sea to outmatch 
the French fleet there quartered. It will be sufficient to 
keep the Channel squadron strong, and draught ships into 
the Mediterranean when necessary, without wounding French 
susceptibilities by what amounts to a menace opposite their 
coast. An interesting historical review of the system of 
convoy as practised since the days of the Stuarts, is contri- 
buted by Professor Langton, who concludes that in a future 
naval war fleets of slow steamers will require convoy, but that 
for the protection of the channel traffic, constant patrols by 
cruisers will be the only efficient protection ; while on the ocean- 
trade routes powerful ships will be stationed at known intervals 
as “refuges” for merchant vessels chased by the enemy. The 
main advance in the constructive department is the sudden con- 
version of the Admiralty to the system of water-tube boilers, 
which has been advocated in the Spectator forsome years, Nearly 
all the new “ destroyers ” are fitted with these boilers of different 
types, but the same in principle, and the record speeds of 28 knots 
and 29 knots have been reached by the Yarrow and Thornycroft 
boats respectively. The huge cruisers ‘ Powerful’ and‘ Terrible’ 
are also to have water-tube boilers, though of an old-fashioned 
French type which has for many years been in use in the steamers 
of the “ Messageries Maritimes.” The adoption of modern 
machinery will probably lead to a general rise of from 4 to 5 knots 
in speed of all the larger class of cruisers ; while torpedo-boat 
destroyers will soon average from 26 to 30 knots per hour. 


Marcella. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Seventh Edition. 1 vol. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)— We are very glad to welcome the 
cheaper edition, in one volume, of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
brilliant and fascinating story. It well deserves to be placed 
within the reach of a very much larger public than that which 
can afford to buy a three-volume novel. 


Bright Celestials. By John Coming Chinaman. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Archibald Lamont, who signs the preface, and 
makes various acknowledgments of assistance and co-operation, 
describes his book as “a story of Chinese life at home and abroad 
in relation to Christian missionary enterprise”; he adds, “ Its 
unique characteristic is that it is written from the Chinese point 
of view.” We must acknowledge that much of it is quite out of 
our region of knowledge. The experiences of a Chinese coolie in 
a Dutch plantation, the proceedings of Chinese secret societies, 
the marriage negotiations that this singular people carry on, and 
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other matters, numerous beyond mention, that concern their 
ways of living and thinking, are not within the cognisance of an 
ordinary critic. But there is an air of truthfulness about the 
whole, while it leaves the impression of being the work of a 
thoroughly well informed person. One never reads about the 
Chinese without finding out that something which has been 
thought a novelty in Europe is a perfectly familiar institution 
among them. Here is the “missing word” competition. “ There 
is issued at frequent intervals a verse of poetry, complete excepting 
two characters, which those taking part in the game are meant 
to fillin......- the lucky persons get valuable prizes, and 
the large profit percentage fills the pockets of the State officials ” 


The Idylls of Theocritus Translated into English Verse. By James 
Wenry Hallard. (Longmans.)—These are fair translations ; 
more we cannot say for them. They want point and compression. 
In the “ Adoniazusae,” for instance :— 


“The cats delight to sleep 
On woolly beds,”’ 


is not the way a sharp mistress would speak to a lazy handmaid. 
“Gieep soft” is quite good English, and exactly represents 
uaraxis xabidey. “ His horse is rearing” is not half so picturesque 
as iplis aviora, But, later on, “Off goes Dame Oracle” betters 
the original. Another specimen will show the translator to some 


advantage :— 


*‘T wonder who the weaving women were, 
And who the draughtsmen that so deftly limned 
These pictures! How like life they stand and move! 
People, not pictures! Wonderful is man! 
And oh, how fair-to-see Adonis lies 
Upon his silver couch, youth’s early down 
Upon his tender cheek, the thrice-beloved, 
Dear both to us and those that dwell below.” 


Mr. Hallard claims to have exercised peculiar care in the con- 
struction of his hexameters, and it is but fair to give a specimen 
of them :— 
“Fools, what gain is a world of wealth in your houses lying ? 

Wise men deem that in that dwells not,true pleasure of riches, 

But to delight one’s soul, and somewhat give to a comrade— 

Good deeds done to a host of kinsmen, and many a stranger, 

Due rites, too, to the gods performed on their altars always— 

Aye, to be kind to 2 guest, and first at your board to regale him 

Ere he be sped on his way, when so that he lists to depart thence— 

Chiefest honour to pay to the sacred priests of the Muses, 

So that a goodly renown ye may have in the darkness of Hades, 

Yea, nor inglorious weep by Acheron’s ice-chill waters.’’ 
‘We have seen worse than these, and better; “lists to depart 
thence” isa very harsh ending. ‘There must be an improvement 
on this, if the metre is “ to become a standard form of verse; ” 
but this Mr. Hallard fondly anticipates. In xiv. 23, the translator 
has surely chosen the worst of the various readings and con- 
jectures. When the speaker, by luck or mischief, said to the silent 
Cynicea, “Hast seen a wolf?” the young lady surely did not 
speak. She blushed so furiously that “you might have lighted a 
torch at her cheeks.” (Her lover’s name was Lycus, a wolf.) But 

fr. Hallard, reading doubtless x7¢«, instead of x#¢é4n, or Words- 

worth’s x’xéero, translates *‘ Quoth she ‘ well guessed,’ and blushed.” 
If she was bold enough to answer “ Well guessed,” she certainly 
would not have blushed. 

Waymarks in Church History. By William Bright, D.D. 
{Longmans.)—The road for which Canon Bright supplies these 
“waymarks,” may appear sufficiently long, for it extends, though 
with large omitted spaces, from St. Irenzus and his anti-Gnostic 
polemic as far as Archbishop Laud. The essay on Laud, however, 
is really outside the main purpose of the volume, which concerns 
itself with earlier Christianity, an essay entitled “An Appeal to 
Bede” being practically the conclusion. One of the most 
interesting and valuable cf the chapters—they are twelve in 
number with as many supplementary appendices—is the seventh, 
dealing with Cyril of Alexandria. It concludes—d propos of the 
Nestorian controversy which occupied so large a share of Cyril’s 
energy—with some judicious remarks on ‘‘ Mother of God” as the 
equivalent of the Greek Theotokos and the Latin Deipara. It can 
hardly be questioned that an unlearned person, without any 
heretical tendency, would be startled by the phrase. In “ Papalism 
and Antiquity ” Canon Bright argues against the attempt which 
has been made to claim for the Papacy of the third and fourth 
centuries the prerogatives assumed by the Popes of the nine- 
teenth. “One is inclined,’ he remarks with much force, “to 
wonder that a Papalist should venture to name Nica at all.” 
That at such a supreme crisis of the Church, when “ the faith once 
delivered to the Saints” was assailed more fiercely than ever it had 
been before, the depositary of infallible truth should have done 
so little, is incredible. Why should it have been “ Athanasius 
contra mundum” rather than ‘ Roma contra mundum”? Among 
the other essays, we may mention “The Episcopate of St. Basil” 
and “ Pelagianism.” 

Horse-Racing in England. By Robert Black. (Bentley and Son.) 
—Mr. Black’s Horse-Racing will be of more interest to the racing 
man than to the general reader, but containing, as it does, a 
general sketch—a real history would include many things very 





little connected with horses—of the principal horse-races and 
matches of the last two hundred years, with sundry details and 
alterations in the conditions of racing, it may well be a useful 
book of reference. It is impossible, we suppose, to introduce any 
colour into the style usually adopted by writers on racing, but 
certain it is that one and all write in exactly the same tenor and 
make the same jokes. Mr. Black knows his subject and brings 
plenty of sound common-sense to bear on it. He is rightly doubt- 
ful of the times recorded of the many famous matches and races, 
and points out how valueless some records are, from the absence 
of such necessary items as riders’ weights, the horses’ age, and 
other particulars. 

History of the Royal Buckhounds. Sompiled by J. P. Hore. 
(Remington and Co.)—Mr. Hore has hunted up his matter with 
the most praiseworthy diligence, and to these stores of informa- 
tion must be attributed a certain confusion and overloading of 
his pages with details. It is the details, of course, that make 
history interesting; but in a compilation of this sort, the writer 
should remember that it requires an unusually strong mental 
digestion to assimilate the facts and carry on the thread of the 
narrative at the same time. It abounds in interesting facts, and 
the innumerable details of wages, allowances, salaries, are in- 
valuable to a student of the economy and methods of meeting 
expenditure of the Sovereigns of England. Not the least 
readable portions are those allotted to the many celebrated 
statesmen and courtiers who filled the offices of Master to 
both the Household and Hereditary Packs. For there were 
two packs,—one, a manorial pack, supported in part from 
the revenues of certain counties; another, the monarch’s 
private pack; these two were united after the Revolution. 
The last payment to the Hereditary Master by virtue of his 
manor, Little Weldon, was in 1707, and thenceforth the two 
packs were one. Dudley, Earl of Leicester, was Master of the 
Household Pack, and Mr. Hore goes a little out of his way to 
enumerate the long list of royal gifts and grants of manors, of 
monopolies, made to this celebrated nobleman, which we should, 
however, have been sorry to miss. Indeed, we get a full and 
particular account of the career of all the masters as much as it 
lay in the power of Mr. Hore to obtain them from records. Mr. 
Hore seems to have had a quarrel with the Home Office, to whom 
he applied for permission to consult documents relative to the 
later history of the Royal Buckhounds from 1760. He was 
assured, he says, that no such documents existed, and those of an 
earlier date of which he sent certificated copies, as far as we can 
make out, were also said not to exist (!) Other officials seem to 
have been more obliging, and the Home Office appears incon- 
sistent, if nothing else. 

The Camisards. By Charles Tylor. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—Mr. Tylor, asa consistent Friend, and therefore an opponent 
of war, deplores the revolt of the Camisards. Theappeal to arms 
which was made in 1689 he describes as a fatal mistake, and he 
holds the same opinion about the renewed outbreak which began 
with the murder of the arch-priest Du Chaila. “So far from 
being the Salvation of the Church, the Camisard War really did 
more to cast her down than was done by the dragonnades, or the 
galleys, or all Baville’s dungeons and wheels.” But he evidently 
feels it to be only fair that the story of the provocations which 
led to this lamentable outburst should be told, and accordingly 
we have it in the narrative of a certain Jean Marteilhe, with 
which he commences his history. Marteilhe was arrested in an 
attempt to leave the Kingdom. (This he did because his father 
had been arrested, his two brothers and his sister sent to convents, 
and his mother forced to abjure.) First imprisoned at Tournay, 
he was sent to the galleys at Dunkerque. Dunkerque was sur- 
rendered to the English, but the prisoners were given up to the 
authorities. Marteilhe was taken to Rouen, to La Truncelle, and 
then again to the galleys at Marseilles. Here at last he was 
released by the intercession of the English Government. The 
miseries of this confinement are not easily described. What life 
on a galley was is pretty well known; but the missionary priests 
did their best to increase its horrors. Men whose only fault was 
that they were Protestants were beaten to death by their orders 
for refusing to uncover at the Mass. This was too much even for 
the King, who forbade the practice. The story of the Camisard 
War is followed by the history of the Huguenot body during the 
eighteenth century. Far on into that period the persecution con- 
tinued. The execution of Calas at Toulouse may be said to have 
been the end (this was in 1762), though as late as 1768 a meeting 
for worship was dispersed by soldiers, and a minister was im- 
prisoned in 1773, but released after a few days. Two Protestants 
were indeed still left at the galleys till the death of Louis XV. in 
1774. They had been condemned in 1745, and had been simply 
forgotten. The strange thing is that the man who brought this 
horrible system to an end was Voltaire! The piety and faith of 
France put up with it. 
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Our Ocean Railways. By A. Fraser Macdonald. (Chapman and 

all.) —There is always a certain amount of fascination about the 
history of the great steamships and their racing, but this is not 
the first account of the subject, and there is little that is fresh in 
it. Four interesting comparisons are made between the working 
expenditure of the successive types of vessels, from which it 
appears that economy in the working of engines only just keeps 
up with the increased demand for power. Of course, these great 
steamships carry passengers principally, and passengers pay 
better than cargo. We have also a description of the ‘ Teutonic’s 
armament and capacity as a troopship. The book is well illustrated. 


Shakespeare for Recitation. By the late John Millard. Edited 
by Evelyn Millard. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Millard 
was for many years Elocution Master at the City of London 
School. Here the annual “ speech-day ” recitations are largely, 
in obedience to the terms of an endowment, taken from Shake- 
speare. Mr. Millard, to whose excellences asa teacher Dr. Abbott, 
late head-master of the school, bears ample testimony, made these 
selections to supply this demand, and for other purposes. The 
selections number one hundred and twenty-five in all, and in- 
clude extracts from all the plays. The volume will be found 
very useful. 

The Bible by Modern Light. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. 
(Nisbet.) —Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s well-known and highly 
valued work which bears the title of “Hours with the Bible” 
appears again under his name, but with considerable change and 
addition. It is, the author tells us, “an entirely new edition, 
largely rewritten.” Two volumes are kefore us, at this time of 
writing,—the first taking in the period from “ Moses to the 
Judges ;” the second, from “Samson to Solomon.” The author 
writes from a combination of careful observations of the actual 
scenes of the history, and an equally careful study of the Hebrew 
records. The illustrative matter which he introduces is copious 
and appropriate. He does well, we think, generally to avoid the 
critical attitude. For that, also, there is a place; but it is not in 
books of this kind.——We must be content, for the present, with 
a brief notice of what will be found a useful companion to the 
above,—The Gospel: a Companion to the Life of Our Lord. (Same 
author and publishers.)—Here again the author’s knowledge of 
the sacred localities is called in with happy effect to explain and 
illustrate. 

A standard work, well known to the Medical Profession, appears 
in a “ new edition, revised throughout and enlarged.” This is A 
Dictionary of Medicine. Edited by Richard Quain, Bart., M.D., 
assisted by Frederick Thomas Roberts and §S. Mitchell Bruce. 
2 vols. (Longmans.)—The contributors to the first edition (1882) 
numbered no less than one hundred and siety-two—of these thirty 
are deceased, among them being Sir W. Aitken, Marcus Beck, 
Sir J. Risdon Bennett, Dr. Brown-Séquard, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
Sir J. Rose Cormack, Dr. Matthews Duncan, and Dr. Charles 
Murchisen. Fifty new writers have been employed in the present 
issue. It is no exaggeration to say that almost every eminent 
name in medicine, and not a few in surgery, are to be found in 
the list. Any detailed notice of the work is, of course, beyond our 
province. 

Statesmen, Past and Present (Cassell and Co.), is a reprint of 
between thirty and forty articles which originally appeared in the 
Daily News. It may be imagined, therefore, how the portraits 
are coloured. That they should be not conspicuously caricatures 
is perhaps as much as could be expected from them. This weak- 
ness is to be detected in this,—Unionist statesmen have some 
credit allowed them; but for Gladstonians nothing is too good. 
When it is impossible to say anything better, we are told that 
“the British public are apt to think that fidelity and simplicity, 
&c., are more valuable qualities than the dexterous command 
of a versatile intelligence.” Was it John Bright who said that 
when a man was notoriously dull, he was always described as an 
admirable “ administrator ” ? 

The Next Naval War. By Captain Eardley-Wilmot, R.N. 
(C. Stanford.)—Captain Eardley-Wilmot is an expert in naval 
matters, and it is interesting to read his predictions, put into the 
historical tense, of what will happen in 1895, when France declares 
war with us on our failing to comply with her demand for the 
immediate evacuation of Egypt. 

Greece: her Present Condition and Recent Progress. By James 
Samuelson. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Greece owes now 
about £30,000,000. About £10,000,000 has been borrowed since 
1881, but only about £6,000,000 actually received by the Greek 
Treasury, and on this the interest paid is nearly £400,000. Mr. 
Samuelson has some pertinent remarks on this state of things. 
He tells us also about recent operations, as, for instance, the 
draining of Lake Copais. Sixty thousand acres have thus been 
found. The operation cost £145,000. But alas for the eels which 
used to delight the soul of the ancient Athenians! But other 





things besides eels must be now scarce in Athens. Owing to the 
depreciation of paper-money, prices have risen greatly. In fourteen 
years flesh has risen from 5d. to 8d. per pound, coffee from 1s, 2d 
to 2s. 6d., and tobacco from 1s. 8d. to 4s. (in round numbers), ; 


Growing Children, by Thomas William Nunn (Kegan Paul 
Trench, and Co.), is a little volume the title of which sufficiently 
indicates its purpose. It may be read with profit by mothers and 
others who have children in their charge. With this may be 
mentioned A Manual of Hygiene, by J. White Wallis (same pub- 
lishers), and A Handbook for Mothers, by Jane H. Walker, M.D. 
(Longmans), a volume which seems likely to be of much use. On 
such a subject the advice, whether given orally or in this form, 
of a female physician is obviously in place. 

In the series of “Social Questions of To-day” (Methuen and 
Co.), we have Trusts, Pools, and Corners, by J. Stephens Jeans, 
Mr. J.S. Jeans assumes an independent attitude with regard to the 
questions which he treats. He does not consider himself called 
upon to pronounce any definite approval or condemnation of the 
Trust system generally. He gives us, indeed, to understand 
that any such definite approval or condemnation would be a mis- 
take. The system has its good side and its bad. On the whole, 
we may trust, our author thinks, that the evils will in time correct. 
themselves. Meanwhile, we have some interesting information 
about the efforts which have been made in this direction, and 
some curious parallels from history——In the somewhat similar 
“Social Science Series ” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) we have The 
Tyranny of Socialism, by Yves Guyot, edited, with Introduction, 
by J. H. Levy. Mr. Levy gives a sketch of the author’s career 
and work, and indicates the points on which he differs from him. 


Manchester College, Oxford, 1893. (Longmans.)—Manchester 
College had predecessors in the Academy of Warrington and 
other academies of less renown. It began its work at Manchester 
in 1786, was removed to York in 1803, then back to Manchester, 
and to London in 1853. Its last and, we presume and hope, its 
final emigration was to Oxford in 1889. There the hundred and 
fourth session (reckoning from the opening at Manchester) was 
begun in temporary premises. The completed building was 
opened in October, 1893, with ceremonies and addresses of which 
we have a record in this volume. An appendix gives the names of 
those who have worked in the College for more than two centuries, 
beginning with Richard Frankland of Rathwell. 


Various little handbooks which we may commend to the notice 
of those who are interested in their various subjects are :—The 
Amateur Telescopist’s Handbook. By Frank M. Gibson. (Long- 
mans.)—Dr. Gibson is one of the American observers who have 
done so much for the science.—— Handbook of Natural History for 
the Use of Beginners. Edited by the Lady Isabel Margesson. 
(Philip and Sor.)——The Principles of Chess, in Theory and Prac- 
tice. By James Mason. (Horace Cox.)——Fifty Breakfasts, by 
A. Kenney Herbert (E. Arnold), will doubtless interest everybody. 

Through Blind Eyes. By Maurice de la Sizeranne. Translated 
by F. Park Lewis. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—The author of this 
book became blind at the age of nine. He was educated in 
the National Institution for the Blind at Paris, and has devoted 
his life, being a person of independert means, to promoting the 
welfare of his fellow-sufferers. Here he tells us about the 
characteristics of the blind, about what has been done, and what 
has yet to be done for them. 





Booxs or DrvorTion.—Prayers, New and Old, by P. C. Vizard — 


(Williams and Norgate), “a new and revised edition,” a manual 
which, while not satisfying all the wants of one who accepts the 
creeds, will be found of considerable value; Little Rests by the 
Way, by “C. H. C.,’ a volume especially intended for children ; 
The Pledges of His Love: Thoughts on the Holy Communion, De- 
votional and Explanatory, by the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, B.D. (Seeley 
and Co.); Loving and Living, by “C. M. T.” (D. Bryce and Son, 
Glasgow). 

Books Recervep.—Hieroglyphic Bibles: their Origin and History- 
By W. A. Clouston. With a Hieroglyphic Bible told in Stories 
by Frederick A. Laing. (Bryce and Son, Glasgow.) ——~Sermon 
Preached in St. John’s Church, Washington, D.C. By George 
William Douglas, S.T.D. (Anson D. F. Randolph and Co., New 
York.) ——The Witness of the American Church to Pure Christianity- 
By the Right Rev. William Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop of Ohio. 
(J. Pott and Co., New York.) ——Discipleship : the Scheme of 
Christianity. By the Author of “The King and the Kingdom.” 
(Williams and Norgate.)——The Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
as Recorded by the Four Evangelists. Collected and arranged by J. 
W. Mackail. Lay Religion. By Richard Harte. (F. W. Allen.) 
Thoughts on Faith and Scepticism. By Thomas Andrews, 
F.R.S. (James Nisbet and Co.)——The Controversy of Zion. Mi - 
cellaneous Works of the late T. W. Christie, B.A. Edited by 
J. Williamson. (C. Howell, Liverpool.)—The Christ has Cone, 
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the Second Advent an Event of the Past. By C. Hampden Cook, M.A. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)——Civilisation of Christendom. By 
Bernard Bosanquet. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——The Coming 
Prince, by Robert Anderson, LL.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), a 
«Fourth Edition, Revised, with Additional Chapters.” —- 
The Bible: its Origin, Growth, and Character. By Jabez 
Thomas Sunderand. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Fallen Angels. 
By “One of Them.” (Gay and Bird.) Conscience. By 
the Rev. T. D. Robertson. (Kegan Paul and Co.) The 
rit of Liberty. By A. Theodore Wirgman, B.D. (Bemrose and 
Sons.) The Story of the New Gospel of Interpretation. By Edward 
Maitland. (Lamley and Co.) The Celestial and Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy of Dionysius the Areopagite. Translated by the Rev. 
John Parker. (Skeffington and Sons.) Tour in Palestine and 
Syria. By John Brinton. (Chapman and Hall.)——De Genere 
Humano. By Herbert Walcott Bowers. (T. G. Cupples and Co., 
Boston, U.S.) God and Our Right: an Historical, Legal, 
and Ethical Defence of Tithe and Landed Property. By T. 
H. Slater. (Anti-Liberation Society..——Theism; or, The 
Religion of Common-Sense. By the Rev. Charles Voysey. 
(Williams and Norgate.) The Great Alternative. By Spenser 
Wilkinson. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——The History of 
Canada. Vol. VI., 1776-1779. By William Kingsford, LL.D. 
(Rowsell and Hutchison, Toronto.)\——The Law of Trade- 
marks. By D. M. Kerby, M.A. (Sweet and Maxwell.) The Local 
Government Act, 1894. By Walter C. Ryde, M.A. (Reeves and 
Turner.) ——A Practical Ready Reference Guide to Parish Councils 
and Parish Meetings. By J. Harris Stone, M.A., and W. G. 
Pease, B.A. (Philip and Son.)——What are Teinds? By William 
George Black. (W. Green and Sons, Edinburgh.)——Elementary 
Meteorology. By William Morris Davis. (Ginn and Co., Boston, 
US.) —Natal Astrology. By G. Wilde and J. Dodson. (Occult 
Book Company, Halifax, Yorkshire.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——E—— 


Autobiography of a Cornish Smuggler, Capt. Harry Carter (Gibbings), net 4/0 
Barrett (F.), The Woman of the Iron Bracelets, cr €vo ...(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 














Bell (M. T.), Poems and other Verses, cr 870 ...s++ese.+e--.(Leadenhall Press) 5/0 
Black (M. M.), The Ghost of Cairn, 12m0...........scesceeceeseseeeeseeenees (Oliphant) 1/6 
Carlyle ‘T.), Frederick the Great, Vol. I., cr 8vo ...........- (Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Cicero (M. T.), Correspondence, Vol. IV., by R. Y. Tyrrell, 8vo...... (Hodges) 12/0 
Colbeck (A.), Fall of the Staincliffes, Illustrated, cr 8vo ..........» «(8.8 U.) 2/6 
Davies (G. C.), Cruising in the Netherlands, cr 8vo............... ...(Jarrold) 1/6 
Dene (K.), Clubs, Athletic and Recreative Hints, &c., cr 8vo ...... (Simpkin) 2/6 
Figaro Salon, 1894, folio Cloth..........ccccccccosssssscesccsscessscsessesseseesarees (Boussod) 14/0 
Gray (A.), A Spanish Singer, Cr &VO.........ccceccrssesssceererseeceecerees (Ston n) 1/0 
COMO CTs Weg VBI ois nctesescasssacatediccecnsvantanenacssdcesauscrastecs (Oliphant) 1/6 





Groves (P.), History of the 91st Princess Louise’s Argyllshire Highlanders 
Ti iis candncushccen'ter sscensddinnteneesassetineiiaiiinassémaminiimemedinninand (Joknstone) net 7/6 





Houston (Mrs.), Kathleen Carmichael’s Recollections, cr 8vo......... (Bagshot) 2/6 
Hunt's Yacht List, 1£94, square ........ cumreenants wsadeuatee cédgkacianuanne (Hunt & Co.) 6/0 
Lazarus (H.), The Engiish Revolution of the 20th Century, 8vo...... (Unwin) 10/6 
Little One’s Own Annual, Vol. IX., rOy 8VO........ssseseeseeeseceereeeseeeeceetes (Dean) 7/6 





London Health Laws: a Manual, &c., cr 8vo . (Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
Lucian Six Dialogues, translated by 8. T. Irwin, cr 8v0 ......00......(Methnen) 3/6 
Lynch (A.), Our Poets, 12mo........ ; . -...(Remington) 2/6 
Macdonald (J. M.), Thunberbolt, an Australian Story ...(Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
Maclaren (A.), Sermons, Illustrations from, cr 8vo ......... (Alexander & Son) : /6 
McLean (A.), Quiet Stories from an Old Woman’s Garden, cr 8vo ...(Warne) 3/6 
Mathieson (F. C.), Six Months’ Prices and Dates, 1894 ...(Mathieson & Sons) 2/6 
Nichols (E. L.), Laboratory Manual of Physics, &c., Vol. I.,8vo (Macmillan) 12/6 
Piatt (Sarah), Poems, 2 vols., 12mo........... iesienacdsanenaese ais cahaddods (Longmans) 10,0 
Raimond (C, E.), George Mandeville’s Husband, cr 8vo ...(Heinemann) net 3/0 
Rowland (P. L.), Comparison, Criticism, &c., of English Novelists (Simpkin) 1/6 
Silver Christ, the, and a Lemon Tree, 12M0  ........eeeeeee sseseeeseeeee(Unwin) 2/0 
Smith (H.), Interludes, Second Series, cr 8vo... (Macmillan) 5/0 
Spender (J. K.), Strange Temptation, Popular Edition, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 2/6 
Stracey (W. J.), Short Sermons on the Psalms, Vol. 1V., cr 8vo (Skeffington) 5/0 
Verney (L.), Records of Infantry Militia, &c., of Southampton. (Longmans) 30/0 
White (J. M.), Treatise on the Constitution and Government of Solicitors, 

Guy CF BVO .......20seseeeeee casageda candice saskeisisieteien ....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12'0 
Xenophon’s Anabasis and Memorabilia, trans, by J.S. Wateon..,(Routledge) 5/0 
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LIBERTY & CO.’S} AFTER - SEASON 
SALE 


AFTER-SEASON 
OF 
SAL E, REMNANTS, 
THIS DAY SLIGHTLY SOILED, 


SAMPLE GOODS, and 
and SURPLUS STOCK. 
Daily throughout the Month. Greatly Reduced Prices in all Departments. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo $ t & R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 














THE 1894 BUDGET. 
HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE 


“DEATH DUTIES,” 
AND LEAVE YOUR CAPITAL INTACT. 


Apply for particulars to THE IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 





| Many persons suffer from headache and 

| neuralgia, which are caused by strained 

| vision, and could be cured by the use of 

ST R Al N ED | proper glasses, though ordinary spectacles 

| would be useless.—For fuller information, 

see “Our Evyszs,” by 

| Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
EYE S | G HT. | Ophthalmic Optician; or consult the Author 

| personally at 63 Strand, London, W.C. 

| “OUR EYES, & HOW TO PRESERVE 

\ THEM,’ post-free, 1s, 





ITUATION WANTED by a YOUNG MAN as Care- 
taker, Messenger, or any position of trust. Excellent reference from last 
situation.—W. GRAY, 51 Festing Road, Lower Richmond Road, Putney, S.W. 


OR SALE.—20 Vols. of Punch (1860-80); also 20 Christ - 
mas numbers of Illustrated London News and Graphic (187485). State a 
price, and address letterto Mr. I. KRAMER, 126 Pallmall, Altona, Germany. 








N THE NORTH DOWNS (NEWLANDS CORNER), 

over 500 ft. above the sea, and an hour’s rail from Waterloo, TO LET 

for SIX WEEKS from August 17th,a KURNISHED HOUSE, Ten bedrooms, 

bathroom dressing-room, and four reception-rooms; garden produce. Rent. 

Eight Guineas ; pony and trap if required. Wild country, in the midst of 

wooded downs; ten minutes from Merrow Golf-Links. Station, Clandon, on 
L. & 8S.W.R.—Apply, ‘‘8.,’’ Newlands Corner, Merrow, Guildford, 





YNTON.—A Gentleman’s HOUSE to LET, FURNISHED 

for the Summer or a longer period. On the cliff, 450 ft. above the sea, 

be sitting-rooms, ten bedrooms.—Apply to F. WARRE CORNISH, Esq., Eton 
College. 


O GENTLEMEN of CULTURED TASTE, SPARE 

TIME, and CAPITAL.—FOR SALRK, a HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED 

PERIODICAL, small outlay, no risk, easily developed into splendid property. 
—Address, “ ARISTOCRACY,” 21 Furnival Street, London, E.O. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. Only a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to Miss S.CARR. The 

School is recommended by the Vicar of Cowley St. John and Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 














ONDON SOHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 
HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and the ROYAL 
FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Examinations open to Women, 
Entrance Scholarship, value £30; Stuart Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four 
years; Mackay Prizes of £20 each, &«.—Apply to SECRETARY at School. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House; close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters. 
—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL, Gorse Olitf, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 


ERMANY.—BERLIN W. KLEISTSTR. 26.—COM- 

FORTABLE HOME for ENGLISH GIRLS, with every advantage for 

the study of languages, music, and art, Healthy situation and excellent sanita- 

tion. Highest references, both German and English, Prospectus and terms on 
application.—Fraulein LANGE. 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

professors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. —ENTRANOE SCHOLAR- 

tg od least TEN will be awarded, from £55 to £10, by Examination on 
JULY 25t 


HE WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION AOT. 
CARDIFF SCHEME, 

The GOVERNORS are prepared to receive applications for the post of HEAD. 
MISTRESS of the Girls Intermediate school under the above Scheme. 

The Scheme provides for a fixed yearly stipend of £150 and a Capitation Grant. 
When the total remuneration exceeds £600 per annum, it may be subject to 
revision. 

Intending applicants may obtain particulars of the sppointment from the Clerk 
to the Governors, who will a!'so supply copies of the Scueme, 

Applications, accompanied by not less than three testimonials, and marked on 
the cover ‘* Head- Mistress,” must be in the hands of the undersigned, not later 
than 12 noon on MONDAY, the 30th inst. By order of the Governors. 

1 Frederick Street, DAVID SHEPHERD, 

Cardiff, July 10th, 1894. Clerk. 

















Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 


OONSULTING d RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SMEDLEY’s. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCE. 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
Master, J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M.. to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—_MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, September 20th. 


HRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 
HIGH-CLASS BOY’S SCHOUL. 
Principal, Rev. F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc., assisted by several University 
Men. Home Comforts, Public School Training.—Apply to Principal, F. W. 
AVELING. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER.  « 


For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 





With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. : 7 


CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly High-Class Teaching, 
employing the best modern methods of instruction. Detached house, 
situated 600 ft. above the sea, in an extremely open and hea!thy locality on the 
south-west slope of Dartmoor; good drainage; large garden and tennis-court. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal, Newnham Oollege, 
Cambridge, and others.—For Prospectus, apply, Miss HEATH, Furzecroft, 
Yelverton R.S.0., 8. Devon. 


JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The SESSION 1894-95 will BEGIN on OCTOBER 4th. The College supplies 
for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, Literature, and Theory of Music. 
Laboratories are open for practical instruction in :— 








CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
PHYSICS, ZOOLOGY, 
ENGINEERING, BOTANY, 


The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mecban‘cal, Elestrical, and 
Mining Engineering, Surveying, and Architectural Work ; and special arrange- 
ments for Practical Work bave been made with various Engineers in and near 
Bristol. Faci'ities are offered in the way of College Scholarships. Kngineering 
Works’ Scholarships, and special arrangements for entrance into professional 
life. There will be about 20 vacancies in October Applications, with 
references, should be made as early a3 possible to the Secretary, from wh om 
prospectus and particulars of residence iv Clifton may be obtained. 

Medical Education is provided by the Faculty of Medicine of the College 

CALENDAR, containing full information, price 1s. (by post ts 3d.). 

JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 
—President, H.R.H the Ducuess of Fire.—Prepares for all Medical 
Diplomas and Degrees open to Women. Total fees for School and Hospital, £95. 
For prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, &., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA 
JEX-BLAKE, or to the SEORETARY, Surgeon Square, Edinburgh, 








M408 HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W. 


Hrap Master: F, 0. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.M. 
Careful training in character and habits of observation; thorough grounding 
in elementary work. 


RANCE—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES.—Madlle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée of the Sorbonne (Paris), daughter of University 
Professor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to learn French and 
accomplishments. Very healthy town; beautifully situated. School of Art; 
Academy where lectures may be attended. Highest French and English refer- 
ences.—Mdlle. CHABROL will be in ENGLAND in the HOLIDAYS, 








DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 





Vy ANTED, in September, by a Trained KINDER- 

GARTEN TEACHER, ENGAGEMENT as RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 
Fuur years’ experience.—Address, ‘A, H. G.,” care of Miss Bishop, 16 Harborne 
Road, Birmingham. 





YPEWRITING.—AIl Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Pedigrees, &c. Terms: ld. per folio (72 words), or Is. per 1,000 
words.—Address, Miss NIGHTINGALL, The Avenue, Stevenage. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full partieulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Sehools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, 1s.; Cata- 
logue, ls.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, K.W.S8., Secretary. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——_—_—~.>—_—— 
OursipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column ...........000008 £3 10 
Halt-Page ....cccceeccreeeee 5 5 0} Half-Column om 
Quarter-Page ..rcccccccsssceeeee 212 6 | Quarter-Columm ..........ce+see00 








- 
_ 
an 

ace 


ComPaNnIzs, 
Outside Page .......csceccerceeee £14 14 0 | Inside Page .........cssecrrrrvree £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 





Cerms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 


carly. 





Including postage to any part of the United 


y y 
Kingdom ... 0. ee eee eee BL 8 Bae O14 SiO 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
nies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &..., ooo oe on ove ee BUD BieierO 18) Score O J 8-5 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





ROBERT C. LESLIE. 


A WATERBIOGRAPHY, 


By ROBERT C. LESLIE, 
Author of “A Sea Painter’s Log,” “Old Sea Wings, Ways, and Words,” &c, 


With Illustrations by the Author, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day, 


Dr, J. RITZEMA BOS. 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. 


Ritzema Bos. Trauslated by Professor J. R. AtnswortH Davis, B.A. 
F.C.P. With a Preface by Miss ORMEROD, Containing 149 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s, { Ready, : 


W.S. LILLY. 


The CLAIMS of CHRISTIANITY. By W. 
8S. LILLY. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


‘ “A thovghtful, suggestive, and most interesting stndy.”—World, “An 
honest and learned book.”—Pall Mali Gazette. ** Mr. Lilly is not only one of 
the ablest, but one of the boldest, thinkers of the great religious community to 
which he belongs,’”’"—Standard, 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 


The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. 


By CuarLEs Dixon, With 157 Coloured Illustrations of Eggs. Demy 8vo, 
price 15s, net. 
“ We know of no other book of similar compass which gives more explicit in- 
formation concerning the habitat of British birds, their breedinz habits, &c.” 
—Speaker, 


CHARLES &. HARPER. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DRAWING 


for MODERN PROCESSES of REPRODUCTION. By Cuar.esG. Harper. 
i i Illustrations showing Comparative Results. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, 
“Mr. Harper’s book will be a real boon. His hints are entirely to the 
purpose, and are set forth with commendable clearness.”—Globe. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


————ooe 


ANNA C, STEELE. 


CLOVE PINK: 
A Study from Memory. 
By ANNA C. STEELE. 


Author of ‘‘Gardenhurst,” ‘‘ Broken Toys,” “Condoned,” &c. Crown 8vo, 33. 6". 


ALBERT D, VANDAM. 


The MYSTERY of the PATRICIAN CLUB. 


By AtBert D, Vanpam. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The book is quite readable, and exc:ting enough to keep one awake to the 
end, even on an idle July afternoon,”—Daily Chronicle. 
“*The Mystery of the Patrician Clab’ is very ingeniously contrived, and 
written out straight without any nonsense...... a breathless game itis on both 
sides, with an incident for every chapter.”—Westminster Gaze tte. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... os s oe 218,000,000 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpuHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE. 


INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 


York, U.S.A.; Mussrs. BrenTANO'S, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GaLigNanr’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies ean be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

UNDER the RED ROBE. By Srantey Weymay, Author of “ A Gentleman of 
France,” &. With 12 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, _ 

“A book "of which we bave read every word for the sheer pleasure of reading, and which we put down 
ith ng that we cannot forget it all aud start again.” — Westminster Gazette. : 
wit Wraryhote who reads books at all must read this thrilling romance...... The book is an inspiration of 
manliness and courage.””—Daily Chronicle. ‘ **—Morni t 
“The most thrilling romance the author has yet written.’”’—Morning Post. r 
“* A piece of pure romance, which, for sheer adventure, absorbing incident, the clash of pission, and the 
thrill of fight—and, above all, for its bold incentive to loyalty and pluck—at once claims a place beside the 


has seen.” —To-Day. 
bay Poms rs oes stories of adventure that have appeared for many a long day.”—Spectator. 


A CUMBERER of the GROUND. By Constance Smiru, Author of “The 
Ricdle of Lawrence Haviland.” 3 vols, crown &vo, 3ls, 6d. / : : is 
“A distinctly clever novel. Most people who take up the novel will go right through it ata sitting. The 
author has humeur too.”—Glasgow Herald, I : : 
« An excellent story, in which a great ethical lesson is skilfully worked out without being obtrnded. A 
story that holds the attention engrossed, and leaves behind an impression of power and insight.”—Scotsman. 
* Tn conception and execution a work of true art.”’—Duily Telegraph. 


The TRANSLATION of aSAVAGE. By Gitzerr Parker, Author of “ Pierre 

and his People,” *‘ Mrs. Falchion,” &c. Crown 8vo, 53. 

‘‘ The plan is original and one difficult to work out. But Mr. Parker has done it with great skill and deli- 

cacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, fresh, and well-told tale must be a dull person 
indeed.”"—Daily Chronicle. _ ; 

“A strong and successful piecs of workmanship. 
cevtionally well drawn.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“A noteworthy book,”—World, ‘*A touching and powerful story.””—Speaker, 


The portrait of Lali, strong, dignified, and pure, is ex- 


TENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
BARABBAS: a Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By Marre Coretui, Author 


of “A Romance of Two Worlds,” “ Vendetta,” &c. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
DODO: a Detail of the Day. ByE.F. Benson. Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHEAP-JACK ZITA. ByS. Barine-Goutp. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A CHANGE of AIR. By AnrHony Hope, Author of “ The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


Crown 8v0, 6s. 

CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gate. Crown 8vo, linen, 2s. 6d. 
“They are wrung out of the excitement of the moment, and palpitate with the spirit of the game.”—Star. 
“As healthy as they are spirited, and ought t» have a great success.’’—Times, 

“Simple, manly, and humorous. Every cricketer should buy the book.”—Westminster Gazette, 
“Cricket has never known such a siuger.”’—Cricket. 


The FACTORY SYSTEM and the FACTORY ACTS. By R. W. Cooke Taytor, 
H.M. Inspector of Factories. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ We welcome this little boos most cordially as the first attempt to put into a concise and popular form 
an account of our factory legislation.”—Daily Chronicle. “ Interesting and valuable.”—Athenzum, 
TRUSTS, POOLS, and CORNERS. As Affecting Commerce and Industry. By 


J. STEPHEN JEANS, M.R.L., F.S.S. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“Valuable both for the facts it contains and as a study of the origin and growth of ‘trusts.’ ’—Scotsman. 
“The book gives a great deal of information, and is written in a clear and interesting style.”—Belfast 
News Letter. 


The STATE and ITS CHILDREN. By Gertrupe TuckweE.t. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


* Full of sombre truth and valuable suggestion.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

“Tt is refreshing to turn to a book so careful and on the whole so moderate,” —Times. 

“We welcome this volume in which child-life and the duty of the State to its children is exhaustively 
dealt with.”—Weekly Dispatch, 


SIX SERMONS to BRADFIELD SCHOOLBOYS. By H. C. Brercuina, M.A. 


Crown 8yvo, 2s. 6d. 


CHARLES DARWIN: a Study. By E. A. Parxyn, M.A. Crown 8vo, ls. 
METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 











May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


NEW AND CHEAPER 
EDITION 


OF 


“MARCELLA” 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


POPULAR EDITION, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARCELLA. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “Robert Elsmere,” “The 
History of David Grieve,” &c. 


London : 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On JULY 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 134, 


THE 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST. 


ConTAINING :— 

A Fartat Reservation. By R, O, Prowse. 
I. Chaps. 4-5. 

GLEAMS OF MEMORY, WITH SOME REFLECTIONS 
By James Payn. Chap, 2. 

Tue Happiest Man 1n Lonpoy. 

CHARACTER NOTE: THE BEavTyY, 

ScENERY, 

Bank or Eneianp Notes, 

Mattuew Austin. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 29-52.. 


Book. 





London: 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place - 





Just published. 


HE DIDACHE or TEACHING 
of the TWELVE APOSTLES, Restorei to its 

Original State from Varions Sources, with Intro- 

duction, Translation, and Notes, by C, H. Hoo.e, 

M.,A., Fellow of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, 90 pp., 

2s. 6d. net, 2s. 9d. post-free. 

D. Nutt, 270 Strand, London. 





Now ready, No. 3, Vol. 1V. (JULY), price 1s. 6d, 


HE CRITICAL REVIEW 
of THEOLOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. Edited by Professor S. D. F. 
SatmonpD, D.D. Containing Signed Reviews of all 
the Important Theological and Puilosophical Books: 
published during the past Quarter. ANNUAL SvuB- 
SCRIPTION, S1x SHILLINGS. 
“ The student of theology will find it a mest trust- 
worthy guide.’’—Spectator. 


Edinburgh: T, and T, Ciark, 38 George Street. 
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7. Hort’s Hutsean LECTURES ON THE Way, THE 
TRUTH, THE LIFE. 
8. THe ORIGIN OF THE GALLICAN CHURCH, 
9, UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN OXFORD AND THE: 
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11, Some RecENT NoveELs. 
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SPOTTISWOODE and Co, New Street Square,, 
Londoo, H.C. 


TERRIBLE ACCIDENT is ofter 


. the result of a slight act cf carelessness; there- 
ture we cannot guard tuo much against the habit of 
treating trifles with contempt. In dealing with our 
health, this isa matter of great importance. Many 
valuable hves have been premature y lost throug. 
the neglect of a trifling cola or fur want of attention 
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being paid to the most simple of the laws of sanita- 
tion. In order to ke:p the boty in a robust con i- 
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taken ; they pur.fy the blood, whilst they cleanse the 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S THE SUMMER NUMBER 
LIST. OF THE 
a Pall Mall Magazine. 


MORE ABOUT GORDON. 
By Ont Wuo Knew Him We tt. In 
1 vol. feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





WEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOW READY. 
An INTERLOPER. By 


Frances Mary Perarp, Author of 
“The Baroness,” «ce. In 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 

‘A very charming book. This tale of French aris- 
tocratic life is nobly conceived and singularly sym- 
pathetic and natural. It is the history of a weak 
but generous man, redeemed by the strong faithful- 
ness of love...... Miss Peard, who writes an excellent 
style, has set down nothing one would wish blotted, 
and her novel is true to the highest ideals of human 
endeavour.’’—Globe. 


NOW READY. 


VICTIMS of FASHION. By 


A. M. Grance. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“So cleverly planned and neatly told astory would 
2 worth reading even if it contained fewer good 
character-sketches than are scattered by the way in 
this novel,’”—Athenzum, 


NOW READY. 
By the Author of “The Chilcotes,” &c. 


7 p) 

A TROUBLESOME PAIR. 
By Lestie Kerru, Author of “ ’Lis- 
beth,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Mr. Leslie Keith, who has for some time past 
een favourably known to the public as a clever and 
entertaining writer of fiction, has just given publicity 
toa story of such conspicuous ability that its author- 
ship can searcely fail to place him bigh in the ranks of 
contemporary English novelists....../ A more whole- 
some or amusing book has not reached our cognisance 
¢or mavy a day.’’—Dauily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


IN a CINQUE PORT: a 
Story of Winchelsea. By E. M. 
Hewitt. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

NOW READY. 
A New Novel by the Author of 
“Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 

MRS. ROMNEY. By Rosa 
N. Carey, Author of “Not Like 
Other Girls,’ &c. In 1 vol. small 
crown 8vo, 2s. 





**Mrs. Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing 
which no rival possesses in the same degree or kind. 
Xt is not, we fancy, a common experience for any one 
to leave one of there novels unfinished.”’—Spectator, 


Between One and Two Million Copies of 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS 


Have been sold since publication. 
Each Novel of this favourite Author can be had 


separately, well printed on good paper, and neatly 
bound, price 3s, 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 
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will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 


LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., & SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 
NOW READY. 224 PAGES PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 
And Three Photogravure Plates. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The SUMMER NUMBER contains— 


ARTICLES BY 
THE DUKEOF MARLBOROUGH on BLENHEIM AND ITS MEMORIES. 


LORD ayes ML VIS A: LORD CARLISLE’S REMINISCENCES, 

DR. KARL BLIND.. wise ae rr ANARCHISM OLD AND NEW. 

ARCHIBALD cases {Or MITLA LORS FAMOUS 

I. ZANGWILL ove eee a9 WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 
“STORIES BY 


LADY GWENDOLEN CECIL ... zxrrrnep THE LITTLE RAY. 
BEATRICE KIPLING (MRS, THE LITTLE PINK HOUSE. 


FLEMING)... .. «S$ ” 
HENRY HERMAN... ....... , . THE GOLDEN SCYTHEMAN. 
FRANK BR. STOCKTON .......,, ~— POMONA’S TRAVELS. 
HOWARD PEASE.. » MINE HOST THE CARDINAL. 
WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR... ;, | RUI THE PRIEST. 
PERCY REEVE ..._.. REVELATIONS OF A SHIRT CUFF. 


OTHER. ‘CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH ... en11rLep ANDROMEDA. 


“BILL NYE” 7 MONKEY LANGUAGE. 

THE LATE HON. RODEN ‘NOEL a MY SEA. 

E. T. LYNES 3 _ ss THE GARDENS OF GRAY’S INN, 
CHRISTIAN BURKE ae ate ” THROUGH BLAZONED GLASS. 
NORMAN GALE ... or aes 9 TO MY COUNTRY LOVE. 

Rk. SAULIER ee _ ais 3 MUSIC AND LITERATURE. 


AND ANOTHER 


BARRACK ROOM BALLAD, by RUDYARD KIPLING, entitled— 
*“Back to the Army Again.” 


THE SUMMER NUMBER ALSO CONTAINS THREE PHOTOGRAVURES, 


“THE THRESHOLD OF LIFE” ... ite after HENNER. 
“iS TY YHSr «5 hi sve is a »  BERNATZIK. 


“YUM YUM” ... 95 +SIMM. 
Every Article is Profusely Illustrated by the Leading Artists. 
Publishing and Editorial Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





This day, 464 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
The ENGLISH REVOLUTION of the 20th 
CENTURY. With Introduction, and Edited by HENRY 
LAZARUS, Author of “ Landlordism,” &e. 


This book will be found to be an indictment of the whole system of party 
Government. It deals strenuously with abuses of the day, and sketches the 
improved national happiness which might be brought about through land 
nationalisation. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Just published. Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE NOVEL, ‘DOROTHY WORDSWORTH. 
By EDMUND LEE. 


A GUIDE TO BRITISH AND New and Revised Edition, with Portrait. 
AMERICAN NOVELS 4 | ** The book is one that all lovers of our great Lake 


: . se ' | poet will treasure.”—London Quarterly. 
Being a Comprehensive Manual to British & American | “Mr. Lee has written an exceedingly pleasant 
Fiction from the Earliest Period to the End of 1893. | chapter of literary bioeraphy.””— Publishers’ Circular. 
By PERCY RUSSELL, | _ ‘*Few books can better justify their existence.”— 
Author of “ The Author’s Manual,” &c, Queen. , a , 
“ An eminently pleasing narrative.” —Daily News. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 300 pp., 3s. 6d. net. | “Vivid in its portra.tture and admirable in its 
———— | eriticism.’”’—Leeds Mercury. 

DIGBY, LONG, and CO., Publish ers, | aoe and ably written.”—Brad- 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLE ET STRE ET, B.C | “‘ The more we study the charming and yet pathetic 
ater story, the more entirely are we fascinated by it.”— 
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Common-sense. 
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to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Church, Swallow | 
EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


Street, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: a 


Series of Papers by ANDREW Lang. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 


oks about ghosts, wraiths, and apparitions, it is well that 

th that width of knowledge, that ingenuity of reasoning, 

b which we find in Mr. Andrew Lang's new ie 9 
—Times. 





“Tf weare to have boo 
they should be written wi 
and that light literary touc 


+ SECOND EDITION. 


BAN and ARRIERE BAN: a Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes. By ANDREW Lane, Crown 8vo, ds. net. 

“ A volume of the lightest, most frivolous verse is this, but it leaves a pleasant 

ring in your ears, and what more solemn books often fail to do—a respect tor 
the skilful maker.”’—Bookman. 


CLIMBING in the BRITISH ISLES. Vol. I. 


ND. By W. P. Hasxetr Smiru, M.A., Member of the Alpine Club, 
ee liecreltens by Ellis Carr, Member of "the Alpine Club, and 5 Plans. 
Feap, 8vo, 33. 6d. 

*.* Vol, IL. “ WALES,” and Vol, III. * SCOTLAND,” are in preparation. 
a lo 


“ illustrations are exceedingly clear, and should be very useful to climbers. 

se ee is a capital little book, and we vie look a a 
' ance of the promised companion volume on Scottish climbing.” 

to thie agpearen 7 —Glasgow Herald. 


SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALY- 


SIS, chiefly Inorganic. By Witt1am Crookes, F.R.S., &c., Editor of the 
Chemical News, Third Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, with 67 Woodcuts, 
Syo, 2ls, net. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1893. 8vo, 18s, 
*,* Volumes of the “ Annual Register ” for the Years 1863-1892 can still be had, 
Price 18s, each, 
NEW BOOK BY MAY KENDALL, 


SONGS from DREAMLAND. By May 


KenpaLt, Author of “ Dreams ito Sell,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 5s, net. 


‘A dainty little volume...... There is a certain distinction of style, as well as 
an unmistakable freshness of fancy, in these verses which ought to make them 
welcome. Occasionally Miss Kendall handles the deep problems of life, and 
seldom without insight or skill.”—Leeds Mercury. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from * Punch.” 


By F. Anstey, Author of “‘ Vice Versa,” &c. FirstSeries, With 20 Illustra- 
tions by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY JULIAN STURGIS. 


A BOOK of SONG. By Julian Sturgis. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 


A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: a 


Romance of the Future. By Joun Jacoz Astor. With Illustrations. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 63, Neat week, 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life 


in the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century. By Joun TrarrorpD CLEGG 
(Th’ Owd Weighver), Author of ‘* Heart Strings,” * Pieces in the Rochdale 
Dialect,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The story is a tragic one, and powerful as such, while its hnmorous passages 
in the Lancashire dialect are by far its best parts...... It is a deeply interesting 
story and has real literary merit.”—Scotsman. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volumes. 
The WORLD'S DESIRE. By H. Rider Haggard and 


Anprew Lana. With 27 Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen. Fifteenth 
Thousand, crown 8vo, 33. 64. 


MR. MEESON’S WILL. By H. Rider Haggard. With 


58 Illustrations, Fifteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, 33,6d. |On Tuesday next. 


A SHADOW of DANTE; being an Essay towards stadying 


Himeelf, his World, and his Pilgrimage, By Maria Francesca Rossetti. 
With Illustrations by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—369. 


1, LIVES of Dr. PUSEY and DEAN ; 7, SECRET NEGOTIATIONS of 
STANLEY. MARLBOROUGH & BERWICK 

2, OLD DORSET. 

3. MEMOIRS of an INTERNUNCIO. 

4, The VERDICT of the MONU- 
MENTS. 


5. MAROELLA, 
6.DEATH in CLASSICAL AN- 
TIQUITY, 


8 BONNEY’S STORY of OUR 
PLANET. 

9, The ARABIAN HORSE. 

10. The LETTERS of HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 

11. The MINISTRY of the MASSES, 


THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
No. 35, JULY. Royal 8vo. Price 5s, 
1, Articles, 


The rere i a of a CAMBRIDGESHIRE MANOR. By Professor Mart- 
LAND, LL.D. 

The CONSPIRACY of DR. LOPEZ. By the Rev. ARTHUR Drmock. 

The ROYAL NAVY UNDER CHARLES I. Part III, The ADMINIS. 
TRATION. By M. OprEsuHeErm. 

CATINAT. Lieutenant-Colonel E. M. Luoyp, R.E. 


2, Notes and Docwments—3, Reviews of Books—4. Correspondence—5. List of His- 
torical Books recently published—6, Contents of Periodical Publicati ms. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Now ready, crown Svo, 6s, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 357. 


CoNTENTS. 


1. Toe New CuristTian SOCIALISM, 
2. Ena@uisH Castles. 
3. IcELanD To.Day. 
4. Dr, Pusey. 9, OLD HatLteysury CoLiEce. 
5, Latin Poetry OF THE Deciine, | 10, Party GovERNMENT, 

1l, THE FrencH Sovupan, 


6. THE ATTACK ON THE WELSH CHURCH. 
7. FoRESTERS, 
8. Ir1tsH FoLKiore. 











With Portraits, crown S8vo, 12s, 


SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES. 
By HELEN, LADY DUFFERIN (Countess of Gifford). 
Edited, with a Memoir, and Some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, 


THe MARQUESS or DUFFERIN anv AVA, [Just out. 


8vo, 12s, 


A PEASANT STATE. 


An Account of Bulgaria in 1894, derived from a Recent Visit. 
to the Country. 


By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 
[ Ready on Monday, 





TWO NEW EDITIONS OF MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 93. 


HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. 


A NEW EDITION, 


Thoroughly Revised, with Special Detailed Information for Pedestrians, and 
Entirely New Maps. Printed on specially thin and light paper. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HANDBOOK FOR WORCESTER- 
SHIRE & HEREFORDSHIRE. 


A NEW EDITION, 
With Maps of the Counties and of the River Wye, Plans of the Cathedrals, &c. 


Just out, 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE RISE AND EXPANSION 


OF THE 
BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA. 
From the Early Days of the East India Company to the Mutiny. 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION, 
with Coloured Maps and Considerable Additions. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox, Oode, Uwnicopr. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





PSTAIRS_§ and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhit! Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, 0» 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Donations towards the Funds ef the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
SLKEKET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in Londun 
for filling, on the most favonrable terms, orders for their own STANDAKD 





New York; 15 East 16th Street. 





PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, AND Co,s 
LIST OF EDUCATIONAL 


MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 


A Primer of French Grammar. 
By A. A. SomERVILLE, M.A, 2s. net. 


Primary French Exercises. 
By A. A. SomERVILLE, M.A. 1s. 6d, net. 


A Primary French Translation Book. 
By W. 8. Lyoy, M.A., aud G. D. H. Larpent, 
M.A, 2s. net. 


BEGINNERS’ TEXTS.—Each Vol. 6d. net. 

Historiettes. Adapted from the English. 

Méle-toi de ton Métier (Bruneau). 

Huit Contes (Mdlle. Minssen). 

La Belle au Bois Dormant. Le Chat 
te) 5 


Petites Histoires Enfantines (Pompery). 
Ce Qu’on Voit (Pompery). 


Petit Livre d’Instruction et de Diver- 
tissement. 


ELEMENTARY TEXTS.—Each Vol. 8d. net. 


a. " Le Cachet Rouge 

A. de Vigny). 

Le Petit ‘Tailleur Bouton (Genin). 

Les Enfants Patriotes (Bruno). 

L’Expédition de la Jeune-Hardie 
(Verne). 

Causeries Familitres sur les Grandes 
Découvertes Modernes (Muller). 


Un Cas de Conscience (Gervais). 

L’Histoire de la Mére Michel et de 
son Chat (De la Bedolliére). 

Seulette (E. de Pressense). 


Les Prisonniers du Caucase 
(De Maistre). : : 
Récits du Guerre et de Révolution. 


Une Aventure du Célébre Pierrot. 


Intermediate French Translation Book. 
By W.S. Lyon, M.A. 2s, 6d. net. 
INTERMEDIATE TEXTS. EachVol. 10d net. 


Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur 
(Erckmann-Chatrian). 


Chez les Sauvages. Episode Tiré de la 
Roche-aux-Mouettes (Sandeau). 


Le Col d’Anterne et Le Lac de Gers 
(Topffer). 


Murat (Dumas). 

L’Histoire d'un Paysan 
(Erckmann-Chatrian), 

Yvon et Finette (Laboulaye). 

Récits de la Vieille France (Assolant). 

L’Evasion du Duc de Beaufort (Dumas). 

Le Duc de Reichstadt (St. Amand). 

Le Pacte de Famine (Berthet). 


La Cigale chez les Fourmis 
(Legouvé et Labiche). A Comedy in One Act. 


L’Oeillet Rouge. Episode du Chevalier 


de Maison-Rouge (Dumas). 


Advanced French Prose Composition. 
By J. DuHaMeL, 4:3, 6d, net, A Master’s KEY, 
63, net. 


Morceaux Detachés d’ Auteurs Contem- 
porains. By J. W. J. VecqurerRay. 33s, net. 


Advanced Passages for French Unseen 
Translation. by H.C. STEEL. 2s. 6d. net. 

ADVANCED TEXTS. Each Vol. 2s. net. 

Stello (De Vigny). 

La Veillée de Vincennes (De Vigny). 

Le Curé de Tours (Balzac). 


Pierre et Camille, et ’ Histoire d’un 
Merle Blanc (Ve Musset). 


Voyage en Espagne (Gautier). 
La Petite Fadette (G. Sand). 
Le Violon de Faience (Champfieury ). 
Chronique du Régne de Charles IX. 


(Mérimée), 
Guerres Maritimes (Graviére). 
L’Orient (Gautier). 
Pécheur d’Islande (Loti). 
Charlotte Corday (Ponsard). 





THE JUNIOR STUDENTS’ 
CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Junior Students’ First Latin Transla- 
tion Book. Containing 170 Latin 
Passages, with Preparations, Notes, 
Exercises for Retranslation, and Voca- 
bularies. By A. H. Tuomas, M.A., 
Crescent House School, Brighton. With 
a Preface by J. ARNOLD TuRNER, B.A., 
Assistant-Master at Haileybury Col- 
lege. 1s. 4d. net. 

Loculi. Forming a Latin Reading- 
Book for the Use of Junior Forms of 
Schools. With Notes, Exercises for 
Retranslation, and Vocabulary. 

By F. D. Moricz, M.A., Assistant-Mas- 
ter at Rugby School. 2s. net. 


First Exercises in Latin Prose. 
With Notes and Vocabularies. 
By E. D. Mansrietp, M.A., Lambrook, 
Bracknell. 2s. 6d. net. 


A KEY. 5s.net. To be obtained direct from the 
Pablishers only, by authenticated Teachers, 


Edited, with Maps, Plans, Exercises for Re- 
translation, Notes, and Vocabularies. 
May also be had without Vocabularies. 


Easy Selections from Livy. 
By H. N. Kinapon, M.A., Head-Master 
of Dorchester Grammar School. 2s. net. 


Czsar—The Gallic War. Book I. 
By E. H. Coucuman, B.A. Is. 6d. net. 


Ceesar—The Gallic War. Books II-VI. 
By M. J. F. Brackensury, M.A. 
1s. 6d. each, net. 


Selections from Cicero. 
By M. J. F. Brackensury, M.A. 
In 2 Parts, 1s. 6d. each, net. 


Part I. SELECTIONS from the WHOLE 
of CICERO’S WORKS. 

Part II. SELECTIONS from CICERO’S 
ORATIONS. 


Eutropius. Books I.-VI. 
(With Omissions.) 
By A. R. S. Hauuipviz, M.A. 2s. net. 


Selections from Ovid. 
By M. J. F. Brackensury, M.A. 
2s. net. 


A KEY. 2s. net. To be obtained direct from the 
Publishers only, by authenticated Teachers. 


Cornelius Nepos. 
By H. N. Kryapon, M.A. 2s. net. 


The Anabasis of Xenophon. Book I. 
By M. J. F. Brackenzoury, M.A, 
2s. net. 


The Gospels according to St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Lukein Greek. 
With Introduction, a Summary of our 
Lord’s Life, Map, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary. General Editor, the Kev. Epwarp 
Mituer, M.A., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. Edited 
by H. R. Heatiey, M.A., Beaudesert 
Park School, Henley-in-Arden. 2s. each 
net. 


Each Gospel may also be had, Text only, 1s, net; 
or Text and Notes, ls. 6d. net. 





OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 
By H. F. Petuam, MA., F.S.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Oxford. 

Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 


An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. For the Use of the 
Lower Forms of Schools. By Cyrin 
Ransome, M.A., Professor of Modern 
History and English Literature, York- 
shire College, Victoria University. 
Small feap. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 
1s. 6d. net. 








WORKS 
MODERN GERMAN SERIES, 


A Primer of German Grammar. 
By A. A. Somerviuie, M.A., and L. § 
R. Byrne, M.A. 2s. net. ‘ 
Primary German Exercises. 
By the same Authors. 2s. net, 
Primary German Translation and 
Exercise Book. By H. S. Brrzs- 
FORD-WEBB. 2s. net. 
A German Commercial Reader, 
Compiled by H. Preisincer. Qs. net, 
A German Science Reader. 
By Francis Jongs, F.R.S.E., F.C.8, 
With Illustrations. 2s. net. 


BEGINNERS’ TEXTS.—Each vol. 94. net. 
Leichte Lesestiicke. 
Ulysses und der Kyklop (K. F. Becker), 


ELEMENTARY TEXTS.—Each Vol. 1s. net, 


+Fritz auf dem Lande (Arnold). 
Bilder aus der Tirkei (Grube). 
Weihnachten bei Leberecht Hiihnchen 
(Siedel). 
Die Wandelnde Glocke (Fischer). 
Der Besuch im Carcer (Eckstein), 
*Episodes from Andreas Hofer 
(Otto Hoffmann). 
*Die Werke der Barmherzigkeit 
(Riehl). 


* These have no Vocabulary. t+ An Easy Volume, 


ADVANCED TEXTS.—Each Vol. 2s. net. 


Die Erhebung' Preussens gegen 
Napoleon im Jahre 1813 
(Freytag). 

Harold. Trauerspiel in Finf Akten 
(Wildenbruch). 

Kolberg. Historisches Schauspiel in 
Fiinf Akten (Heyse). 

Robert Blake (Ein Seestiick) und 
Cromwell. Zwei Ausgewahlte 
Aufsiitze (Pauli). 

Das Deutsche Ordensland Preussen 
(Trietschk). 

+Meister Martin Hildebrand (Riehl). 

Die Lehrjahre Eines Humanesten 
(Rieh1). 

Aus dem Jahrhundert des Grossen 

Krieges (Freytag). 

+ An Easy Volume. 


Crown 8yvo, 


LESSONS from the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. The Text of the Bible 
Selected and Arranged by the Rev. 
M. G. GuazeBproox, M A., Head-Master 
of Clifton College. 


Senior Course.—In two vols., 2s. 6d. net each vol. 
Vol. oie CREATION TO THE DEATH 
8 


0 A 
Notes to Vol. I. in preparation. 
Vol.II—THE DEATH Of SAUL TO 
NEHEMIAH. 
Notes to Vol. II., 1s. 6d. net. 
Texts and Notes of Vol. II. together, 4s, net. 


Junior Course.—In one vol., 2s. 6d. net. 
THE CREATION TO NKHEMIAH. 
Or in three parts, cloth limp, 1s. net each. 


Part ITHE CREATION TO THE SETTLEMENT 
OF THE TRIBES, 
Part II—OTHNIEL, EHUD, AND BARAK, TO 
REHOBOAM AND JEROBOAM. 


Part IIIL—REHOBOAM AND JEROBOAM TO 
NEHEMIAH. 


A CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE of 
the LIFE of CHRIST, in the 
Words of the Four Gospels. Arranged 
by the Rev. A. E. Hittarp, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Clifton College. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 2s. 6d. 


London : RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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